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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ETHICAL PROBLEMS IN 
GERMAN THOUGHT SINCE THE WAR 


BRUNO BAUCH’ 


With the loss and the ruinous aftermath of the war, there fell upon 
German intellectual activity sore distress, which because of the collapse 
of the currency increased beyond endurance. The homes of science could 
not be amplified, in fact in many cases they had to be abandoned; insti- 
tutes of research were paralysed by financial pressure; libraries, once our 
pride, could no longer serve the exchange of ideas; valuable works of 
scholars lay stored away in drawers In the tragedy of an 
afflicted people whose culture was of the highest standing those who were 


responsible for the intellectual enterprise are the chief mourners 
But despite all this the suffering group of intellectual leaders has made 
the least outcry on the streets, in the press, and in parliaments. 


I 


In these few sentences a man familiar with German intel- 
lectual endeavor and German economic affairs, Dr. Otto Ever- 
ling, chairman of the “Protective Association for the Suffering 
Intellectuals of Germany,” has given expression, equally sim- 
ple and true, to the distress of German intellectual life in gen- 
eral and German science in particular. Indeed, the simple fact 
that there is a “Protective Association for the Suffering Intel- 
lectuals of Germany,” likewise a “Brotherhood of German 
Scientists in Need,” attests this distress more plainly than any 
words could do, so plainly that even the embarrassment of 
poverty could not quite hide our poverty from the world. 

? Translated from the German by Edwin A. Burtt, University of Chicago. 
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To the effects of the losing of the war, of the forced settle- 
ment of Versailles, of the revolution, must also doubtless be 
ascribed the restriction of scientific production for the gener- 
al public. To make this clear I need only point to the single 
fact that for years German universities had to give up the 
printing of theses. Only this year the first dissertations are 
again becoming accessible to the public in printed form. Nev- 
ertheless, the inner vitality, the intensity of scientific effort, 
had not relaxed. Perhaps the war itself with its unhappy out- 
come has increased reflection on problems, and of course not 
merely (as might be supposed ) problems of economic life, but 
also those of the intellectual life. One might perhaps maintain 
that this very reflection in the form of thoughtful and well- 
balanced “discretion’”—the Greek ow@pocivn—has been of 
profit in large measure to ethics itself by returning thus as a 
genuine ethical concept. For when we speak of reflection on 
the problems, not merely of economic life, but also of intel- 
lectual life, the union of both types of problem in their widest 
extent seems quite characteristic of ethical thinking in the 
Germany of our time. We strive for exactly the right balance 
in the problem of social justice—not solely to reveal the dif- 
ference, but also the mutual relations and implications of both 
spheres in the whole of social life. Yet that is simply one part 
within the whole of our ethical task, not the whole itself. And 
if in the course of the following essay we have to come back to 
just this part, still we must not place it at the peak of the en- 
quiry. For at the peak of interest in our ethical work stand 
those fundamental questions out of which the problem of that 
union of economic and intellectual life derives its meaning. 

Moreover, ethics shares its interest in that problem with 
another discipline which especially since the war has been cul- 
tivated in Germany, namely sociology. Hence it has become 
for us of particular scientific interest to distinguish ethics and 
sociology clearly and precisely from each other. We try to 
conceive ethics as a strictly philosophical science of first prin- 
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ciples, which investigates the values and tasks out of which 
alone human life as expressed in will and deed derives its 
meaning. By contrast, sociology always starts with historical 
events, in which not only economics and morality, but also 
law, religion, art, science, appear together, in the real world. 
And it is simply this factual union as revealed in social proc- 
esses, institutions, and relations that sociology tries to under- 
stand and to investigate in terms of its causes, laws, patterns, 
impulses, means, and ends. But sociology is not in the strict 
sense a philosophical science of first principles. 


II 


So far as regards the fundamental problems in the ethical 
field with which we have been especially busied since the war, 
it is unmistakable that all work, at least to the degree in which 
it can lay claim to philosophical and scientific value, shows 
continuity with the great traditions of German idealism. Even 
in the last year of the war a new philosophical journal was 
born, which under the name Beitrdge zur Philosophie des 
deutschen Idealismus, took as its special task the cultivation 
of this tradition, but which has had such a struggle for exist- 
ence against economic difficulties that it is questionable wheth- 
er it will be able to continue. But however obvious the con- 
tinuity with the great conceptions of German idealism, in the 
ethical field as elsewhere, it is just as obvious, and especially 
in the same field, that such continuity does not merely take 
the form of dogmatic acceptance of those conceptions. We 
are trying rather to develop them from their originally more 
formal side toward the material side, and to expand ethics into 
an ethic of values with special reference to its content. Hence 
appears anew an effort to come to terms with Kant’s funda- 
mental ethical ideas. 

How powerful an influence Kant’s thought is exerting in 
this most recent ethical development is shown in very interest- 
ing fashion on the side of a definite ethical movement, namely 
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Catholic ethics. In Germany, Catholic ethics has perennially 
stood in the sharpest opposition to philosophical ethics, espe- 
cially to the Kantian. This opposition of Catholic to philo- 
sophical ethics is now represented with unusual vigor by 
Scheler. Now it is very interesting to observe on this point 
that—as W. Koppelmann has shown with much pertinence 
and penetration—this Catholic opposition cannot do Kant 
justice at all, it must needs always reinterpret or misinterpret 
him in order to combat him, and that it has to take a position 
in “obvious contradiction” to Kant’s own “clear utterances” 
in order to carry on its attacks. We might add to this that the 
Kantian formalism, as M. Wittmann has correctly shown, is 
attacked with a certain justice. But what this opposition of- 
fers on its own account cannot satisfy. Already the “formal- 
ism” is misunderstood and misinterpreted, and the assertions 
brought forward on the “a priori structure” of the ethical 
“kingdom of values” could be presented better and more 
clearly in terms of the main and central ideas of Kant himself, 
in such wise that a sheer formalism would be avoided. How- 
ever, the most interesting aspect of the new opposition of 
Catholic to philosophical ethics, particularly the Kantian, lies 
in the fact that it too stresses an “a priori structure” of the 
ethical “realm of values” and acknowledges that for itself it is 
unable to determine that structure sharply and precisely, but 
in the end holds fast to a merely formal statement. This al- 
most suggests the suspicion that it has itself been more deeply 
influenced by Kant than it suspects. The peculiar feature of 
this situation is that the Catholic ethics, while seeking of 
course to transcend sheer formalism, falls into vagueness and 
obscurity in the very attempt, while from the fundamental 
ideas of Kant, without stopping at formalism, we are able to 
discover with real clarity and distinctness the content of the 
“a priori structure” of the ethical “realm of values.” Of 
course, it is characteristic of the so-called formalism of Kant 
that one cannot actually remain in it. But neither does one 
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need to remain in it, even if in other respects he recognizes 
and acknowledges in the ideas of Kant a framework of endur- 
ing worth for the foundation of ethics. Under these general 
points of view my own investigations in the ethical field coin- 
cide with those of H. Barth and A. Gorland, the harmony here 
being consistent with not unessential differences from other 
viewpoints. 

I myself have distinguished two forms of the principle of 
law in ethics. These have equal objective validity, but a dif- 
ferent relation to the willing and acting subject. Both equally 
would require acknowledgment, but would require a differ- 
ent form of realization. The one would be able to address it- 
self to the will of every rational being, the other would depend 
on conditions necessary for its being realized. The principle 
of ethical autonomy as a universal basal law of ethics would 
represent the first form. Its discovery will always remain the 
merit of Kant. Kant’s fault, on the other hand, lies in not hav- 
ing given sufficient attention to the second form of ethical 
law. While he brings the principle of autonomy to a clear ex- 
pression in the “categorical imperative,” he touches upon the 
second form only in the “hypothetical imperatives,” but with 
respect to it remains without a sure and clear decision. Now 
this is a problem which ethics at the present time must attack 
with unusual energy. I have established, with sufficient pre- 
cision in detail, that autonomy is indeed the basis of ethics, 
but that it does not comprise on that account the whole sys- 
tem of ethical law. In distinguishing ethics and morals from 
each other, and in relating them, I was able to show that 
autonomy as such could include the realm of moral values, but 
not the entire realm of ethical values. On this principle of 
autonomy every deed must of course be based if it is to be 
called ethically good. But it does not need to be based solely 
on that principle to claim ethical value. The totality of ethical 
values is then more inclusive than the principle of autonomy. 
To such a totality belongs, besides autonomy, that second 
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form of ethical law which, to distinguish it from the “categori- 
cal imperative,” I have designated not merely as did Kant the 
“hypothetical imperative,” but the “cultural imperative” 
(Kulturimperative). Since between autonomy and cultural 
imperatives there exists an inseparable connection, an indis- 
soluble interrelation, there will also obtain between morality 
and culture an inner mutual dependence. And only in that re- 
lationship can the entire realm of ethical values be revealed. 
Hence we may admit a legitimacy in the Kantian demand to 
“act from duty,” likewise in the Fichtean demand to “act from 
consciousness of duty.”’ But beyond this general and still for- 
mal demand we can then speak, still in the ethical field, and 
with concrete reference to their content, not merely of moral 
duties, but also of religious duties, of legal duties, of political 
duties, of logical duties, of duties of the scholar, the artist— 
briefly, too, of the duties of one’s calling, etc. 


Ill 

In this way alone, even in philosophical ethics, can those 
central problems be treated fruitfully and hopefully, which in 
the period since the war have acquired large significance in the 
public life of Germany and especially in social movements. I 
mean the problems of personality and community. It is indeed 
no accident that on these problems in recent years philosophy 
and life have met in exceedingly close contact. The distress 
of the time and the state of social relations have placed these 
problems directly in the foreground of interest in the general 
consciousness of our public. And although it is the philosophy 
of Germany which has from time immemorial in its ethics de- 
voted especial attention to these problems, yet in the period 
since the war this has been done in continually increasing 
measure. In the vital interrelation of philosophy and life phi- 
losophers in the field of ethics have applied themselves to these 
problems in the most varied manner. I might name especially 
in this connection Brunstéd, Eucken, Spranger, M. Wundt, 
Litt, and also myself. 
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It is only from this entire realm of ethical values that the 
meaning of the concept of personality becomes clear. And to 
the ethics of personality Spranger has devoted unusually fine 
studies. The law of ethical values demands, in order to be rep- 
resented in actual life, a will that can relate itself to values. 
“To relate itself to values”—I have expressed the state of af- 
fairs thus—‘‘is something which is only possible for a will that 
is conscious of itself and of the values, that is able to distin- 
guish itself from them so as to relate itself again to them, thus 
a self-conscious and a value-conscious will, or in short, a ra- 
tionally willing self-consciousness.” Self-conscious, because 
conscious of law and value and uniting itself to them—only 
through such a being, as possessing will, can the law gain 
expression. But a self-consciousness which can consciously at- 
tach itself to the law as a value, which can voluntarily repre- 
sent it, is what we mean by a moral personality. Its specifical- 
ly moral meaning lies in the fact that, conscious of the law and 
of itself, and thus self-conscious, it is able to relate itself to the 
law and give the latter representation through the process of 
willing. It is irrelevant whether it does actually thus relate 
itself and actually give the law representation. If it does this 
through a deed, then just on that account the deed is moral. 
But in itself it is always a condition of the possibility of moral 
conduct. And just in this lies its properly moral character. It 
has, as on an earlier occasion I formulated the matter, ethical 
potentiality. This ethical-personal potentiality is the presup- 
position of all ethical reality. Hence it is also necessary not to 
confuse ethical personality with the real individual. The lat- 
ter as such—the individual merely as individual—is no more 
moral than the real in general, which as such is always indi- 
vidual. For the individual himself personality remains a task. 
The individual is a moral personality only potentially, as per- 
sonality represents the law only potentially. But because the 
law does not require the individual, but does require the per- 
sonality, it is not the individual but the personality that has 
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this ethical potentiality. As the moral law remains a task for 
it, so it remains itself a task for the individual in the ladder of 
teleological dependence, which corresponds to the movement 
toward entelechy in Aristotle. Although in the real world per- 
sonality always presents itself only as individual, nevertheless 
the individual (for everything real is individual ) does not pre- 
sent itself as personality (for not everything real is a personal- 
ity). Even if it were possible to attribute to the individual 
potential personality, yet it is only personality which as such 
possesses ethical potentiality. For it is precisely personality, 
not barely or merely individuality, that is required to bring 
the law to expression. (Cf. my “Ethics” in the Kultur der 
Gegenwart, Vol. entitled Systematische Philosophie, pp. 
252 ff.) Although then the validity of the values in the ethical 
system subsists independent of all subjectivity, it can find its 
expression in reality only through a subject which can relate 
itself to it—that is, however, a personality. The latter is “the 
subject in which the moral law becomes actual.” 

As such a subject, new value comes to it by transfer from 
the ethical value-system. This leads at once from the problem 
of personality to the problem of the community, purely on the 
basis of its ethical potentiality, that is, solely on this account, 
that personality is the subject of the possibility of ethical con- 
duct, while simply as personality it is also the object of moral 
treatment. However we may describe its objective character 
as the object of moral treatment, whether we call personality 
“object of reverence,” whether we give it the more religious 
name, conceived in its deepest meaning by Christianity, of 
“object of love,” yet this, its specifically ethical character as 
object, is always based on its specifically ethical character as 
subject, as personality. Both stand in inseparable interrela- 
tion. And this interrelation is what we call community. This 
makes it necessary to conceive of personality and community 
as themselves correlative concepts. Personalism and socialism 
in the ethical sense do not exclude each other, they require 
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each other reciprocally and include each the other. No ethical 
community is possible which is not a community between eth- 
ical personalities. Likewise no ethical personality is possible 
which is not the member of an ethical community because it is 
just in such a community that the possibility of ethical con- 
duct and of ethical relations with others imply each other. But 
because personality gains ethical potentiality solely from the 
realm of ethical values by transfer, the ethical community al- 
ways appears both as a community between ethical personali- 
ties and also as a community of ethical values. It is always, at 
one and the same time, a community of personality and a com- 
munity of value, and its character as personal is just as insep- 
arable from it as its character as value. 

This likewise distinguishes the ethical community from 
real society. The same relation as obtains between individual 
and personality holds between society and community. As per- 
sonality to the individual is something to be achieved, commu- 
nity likewise remains for society as something to be achieved. 
Again, society is ethical community only potentially, just as 
the individual is a moral personality only potentially; and just 
as personality is a condition of the possible realization of ethi- 
cal values, so is likewise the community. Hence it is commu- 
nity and not society which possesses ethical potentiality, 
because it is community of personality and not merely of in- 
dividuality. As in the real world personality reveals itself only 
as individuality while individuality does not necessarily reveal 
itself as personality (because of course everything real is also 
individual, but is not necessarily personal) so likewise com- 
munity naturally reveals itself in the real world only as soci- 
ety, while society does not thus reveal itself as community. On 
this account we can, for example, speak of societies even 
among the animals—it is enough to mention wasps and bees 
for illustration—but we speak of community only in reference 
to men. Solely in human community is found a community be- 
tween personalities and one that has ethical value. 
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While earlier in German philosophy the contrast between 
individualism and socialism in the ethical field was much dis- 
cussed, now we are beginning to perceive that this alternative 
was set up in a form that was really false. The relation be- 
tween personality and community as treated in German ethics 
during recent years has at least carried us far beyond the old 
opposition between individualism and socialism in ethics. To- 
day, so far as ethics is concerned, we would properly speak 
rather of personalism and socialism, but we should have to add 
at once that these do not stand in opposition to each other but 
have found a synthesis. For they are alike factors in a higher 
relationship. Hence the ethical relativism which was frequent- 
ly championed in Germany at an earlier time and which is 
still occasionally supported, has been approaching extinction 
more and more. Just in the all-embracing correlation of per- 
sonalism and socialism, of personality and community, in the 
community as community between personalities and as com- 
munity of values, the relation between these factors gains a 
meaning that reaches beyond all relativism, a meaning which 
even makes possible the attribution to personalities of a super- 
personal worth. And if one were to attempt to work out a the- 
ory of relativity in the ethical field, as Herbertz is doing, it 
would be only in a sense analogous to the physical theory of 
relativity at one point, namely, in so far as the latter, rightly 
understood, would be able to transcend all physical relativity 
in the highest and most general relations. Solely from the in- 
sight that in the most personal relationship there is some- 
thing of personality achieved reaching beyond the bare mo- 
ment, yes beyond all time, in and for the community of good 
will, can the discussions about socialism and Christianity, as 
Rudolf Stammler says at the end of his fine and profound vol- 
ume on Socialism and Christianity, “find a solution and a lib- 
erating outcome.” 

IV 

We have said that in the interest in problems of personal- 

ity and community, philosophy and life in general among us 
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in Germany have come together in a special way during recent 
years, and the contact has been close. Our last paragraph 
brings us to the field of life in which this meeting and contact 
is especially noteworthy. For when Stammler writes on So- 
cialism and Christianity, or Eucken on Idealism and Social- 
ism, or Fr. Brunstéd on Germany and Socialism, these think- 
ers mean unanimously political socialism. So it is actually and 
primarily political life which has set new problems for the 
most recent development of ethics in Germany. The general 
public consciousness in Germany has been forced to observe in 
the concrete facts of politics too sharp a contrast between pol- 
itics and ethics to be passed by carelessly and easily. The po- 
litical treatment which Germany experienced through the 
forced settlement at Versailles, the lie involved in loading 
upon her the entire and sole guilt for the war, and many other 
things besides, stand in such sharp contradiction to the de- 
mands and commands of ethics, that this very contradiction 
necessarily stimulated our minds to make of the relation be- 
tween politics and ethics a problem. The challenge is general- 
ly felt to view politics and ethics no longer merely as contrasts, 
but to win a positive relation between them, to ethicize poli- 
tics, place it on an ethical foundation. Whoever has read Ger- 
man newspapers attentively during recent years must have 
noticed in them that an infinite amount of writing has been 
done not only against the Versailles Treaty and the lie about 
the guilt of the war, but also on the peace and reconciliation of 
peoples. Of course for the most part the purpose in such ef- 
forts was very much better than the result. Frequently, also, 
these writers have not been quite clear as to the difficulty of 
the problems attacked. Without having thought through deep- 
ly the fundamental ethical questions themselves, one cannot 
get at the bottom of such problems. Hence necessarily the 
task of collaborating upon such problems fell upon philosophi- 
cal ethics. This has likewise been done in many different ways, 
whether in general terms as by Eucken in his Ethics as the 
Foundation of Political Life, whether by sketching in broad 
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outline with Max Wundt a new Philosophy of the State or still 
more generally the Spirit of Our Time, whether finally by dis- 
cussing specific problems as I have done in The Dialectic of 
War and Peace in the Philosophy of Kant, or Fichte and the 
German Idea of the State, or The Concept of Nationality, etc. 
It can be appreciated that we in Germany have likewise taken 
under ethical-political points of view a position on such ques- 
tions as those of the pros and cons of pacifism, of the ethical 
meaning of a political constitution, whether republic, democ- 
racy, monarchy, aristocracy, etc. It will be as easily intelligi- 
ble that opinions on these matters in detail are very diverse. 
But in this connection we cannot enter upon such details. 
Only so much will I observe, that measured by philosophical 
points of view in social ethics the parliamentary principle can- 
not win particularly high valuation, and that we today, fol- 
lowing Kant, are not at all inclined to identify genuine repub- 
licanism merely with democracy, as of course they have not 
been identified in America, whose war once for independence 
and freedom found nowhere in Europe so great sympathy as 
with Germany’s greatest philosopher, Immanuel Kant. 

What Kant viewed as the proper end of the state, in which 
point his great successors such as Fichte and Hegel were in 
essential harmony with him, has again become the vital crux 
of ethical discussion on the problem of the state in our time, 
and thus reveals once more the continuity of present work in 
ethics with the tradition of German idealism. However impos- 
sible it is, as noted, to enter upon details here because of the 
limited scope of this essay, yet at least the principal thought 
must be clearly emphasized, viz., that from the ethical point 
of view it is the meaning and goal of the state to develop and 
cultivate its members within the community for freedom and 
for an intelligent vocation in the service of the community, so 
that everyone will be able to work out within the political unit 
to which he belongs a meaning and value for his life in its indi- 
viduality and in its contribution to the community. Since it is 
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the duty of every member of the political community as a per- 
sonality to work out for himself meaning and value in life, 
every personality within the community has a right to the op- 
portunity of fulfilling this duty, and to a guaranty of freedom 
in the state for such fulfilment of duty through governmental 
control of the community life. 

With this arise a whole series of further problems for eth- 
ics such as the problem of law, of freedom, of work, of indus- 
try, of culture and education, all of which are co-implicated in 
their ethical bearing, and have assumed, especially in the ethi- 
cal work of recent years, an unusual significance. 


V 


It is a natural corollary of the ethical meaning of the prob- 
lem of personality and community, and of the endeavor to 
advance from the merely formal aspect to the material content 
of the entire realm of ethical values, that in the most recent 
development of ethics this meaning should be related syste- 
matically to those sciences which stand in a close connection 
with it as regards this problem. Cohen had already related 
ethics closely to jurisprudence; Albert Gorland had followed 
him in this in his New Basis of Ethics. But Gorland goes far 
beyond Cohen in not limiting this relation merely to jurispru- 
dence. Gorland extends it to what he calls the sciences of com- 
munity life (Gemeinschaftswissenschaften). As such besides 
jurisprudence and political science he treats economics and 
education. In the attempt at such an extension lies doubtless 
a valuable contribution of Gorland, even though we may per- 
haps not be able to find in his idea of the sciences of commu- 
nity life the entire content of the field of ethical values. I have 
been seeking to bring out this content especially in the direc- 
tion of those sciences which we in Germany since the basic 
contributions of Rickert describe as the field of the “cultural 
sciences,” so that I bring ethics into very close relation to phi- 
losophy of history. Its connection on the side of philosophy of 
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law finds expression also in such essays in that field as have 
recently been written by jurists. The paper of Radbruch on 
“Elements of the Philosophy of Law” was an earlier example 
of what I mean. In a yet higher degree this is now illustrated 
by the great Philosophy of Law by Julius Binder, a work of 
truly monumental significance which is of the greatest impor- 
tance not only for the philosophy of law but also for ethics. 

Ethically the idea of law is based precisely on this, that 
everyone has the duty of working out for his life within the 
community a meaning and value, and that just for the reason 
that he has this duty he has also the right to the conditions of 
its fulfilment. In its deepest basis, then, from the ethical point 
of view, what the caprice of the individual might claim as right 
is not necessarily right, but only that is true right in its ethical 
significance which Radbruck has expressed in his formula, 
“the right to the fulfilment of duty.” All true right gains its 
proper justification always and solely from duty. Such a con- 
ception also reflects in every respect the consciousness of daily 
life, which says, ‘‘Where there is no duty there is likewise no 
right,” or, “Without duties there can be no rights.” 

It is the deepest meaning of law that the fulfilment of duty 
shall be made possible for a personality within a community, 
that his freedom for the fulfilment of duty shall be guaran- 
teed. In the ethical sense, as has again been expressed in agree- 
ment with Kant, but with still sharper emphasis than in his 
case, law covers precisely the totality of conditions under 
which the freedom of each can subsist in the same community 
with the freedom of all others. In this way we are trying to 
gain for the problem of freedom a new and deeper meaning. 
The battle between determinism and indeterminism is, to be 
sure, not yet entirely ended in peace. Indeterminism has 
found support again, occasionally, in this period, as with Mes- 
ser; even natural scientists of Planck’s rank have sought to 
give it support. But it is also frequently rejected by determin- 
ist opponents as a mere “illusion.” However, the alternative 
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—determinism or indeterminism—has not stood in the most 
recent movements in the field of ethics any longer in the fore- 
ground of philosophical interest. We could rather assert that 
the deeper endeavors in the most recent development are char- 
acterized just by the attempt to transcend this alternative; 
indeed we might perhaps maintain that our attempt is to prove 
that it is a false way of putting the question. Determinism or 
indeterminism—thus it might be maintained against them and 
has been maintained against them—neither of them signifies 
genuine freedom. And not everything that people call freedom 
is the freedom with which ethics is concerned. Not only is 
freedom no mere absence of constraint and independence of 
law. Freedom is also not always superior to obligation, but 
freedom in its highest and deepest ethical sense is simply obli- 
gation, not of course the obligation submitted to by the slavish 
soul but self-devotion to the law of duty and value. In this 
connection, in our time, a profound phrase in the poetry of 
Goethe has found philosophical justification, the phrase name- 
ly that “law alone can give us freedom.” It is evident likewise 
from this that freedom in the ethical sense is to be sharply 
distinguished from every form of mere caprice. Caprice simp- 
ly means freedom from compulsion. It is therefore merely 
negative freedom. It does not understand that compulsion 
itself can be only a means in the service of positive freedom, 
by which we mean freedom to realize values through person- 
ality in the totality of community life. 

Now for the ethical meaning of the problem of law and the 
state this is of the very greatest importance, and on it I have 
ventured extensively in several of my writings. Here I can 
only mention the following point very briefly: since, as I have 
already said, law appears ethically as the sum of conditions 
under which the freedom of each can consist with the freedom 
of all others in the community, a corollary is obvious which 
Stammler has called its significance as the expression of com- 
munity control. On this rests also the unique character of law 
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as compulsion, which distinguishes law from properly ethical 
obligation even as it indicates the relation between them. 
Ethical conduct is never compulsory. Forced ethical conduct 
is a contradiction in terms. But of course legal conduct is al- 
ways compulsory. The character of compulsion, of law as 
enforcement, is precisely what may appear as its most ob- 
vious nature, as much to the unsophisticated mind as to the 
philosopher or jurist. Although now the layman may recog- 
nize the relation of law to duty, although he may easily discern 
the enforcement bound up in the nature of law, he will still 
find a certain difficulty in the thought that the compulsoriness 
of law serves its function only as guaranteeing freedom for 
the fulfilment of duty. 


VI 


This difficulty is avoided precisely by our distinction, that 
freedom is not absence of compulsion, but is freedom for law 
and purpose, for duty and value. Freedom and compulsion 


are therefore not simply contradictories. Hence compulsion 
can itself be a servant to freedom, a means to the end of free- 
dom. For it does not need to be directed against freedom but 
just against everything that disturbs and hinders true freedom 
as self-determination in the fulfilment of duty for the sake of 
purpose and value. In this is revealed again the relation be- 
tween law and duty. As compulsory, of course, law is distin- 
guished from properly ethical obligation. But as a compulsion 
which is directed against those things that disturb and hinder 
ethical freedom, it stands in the closest relation with ethical 
obligation itself. Compulsion does not destroy ethical free- 
dom. Of course it limits subjective caprice just because the 
latter hinders ethical freedom. While, then, compulsion hin- 
ders caprice, precisely by that very fact it serves freedom. 
Law, with its compulsory obligation, is therefore no compul- 
sion against freedom but against subjective caprice, which it 
limits directly in the service of freedom. Hence it is by law 
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alone that the life of the community can be ruled in the inter- 
est of ethical values. 

For the ethical meaning of political life this is of far-reach- 
ing significance. Just on this problem, too, much emphasis is 
placed in the ethical work of our time. If right as regards its 
deepest ethical basis is “right to the fulfilment of duty” for a 
personality in a community, and if it is a condition of the reg- 
ulation of community life, then it also requires (for it lies in 
its very nature to restrain caprice and thereby serve freedom) 
force to express right and make it effective. All rightful gov- 
ernment of community life is thus only expressed and realized 
through the state in so far as it possesses the force necessary to 
control social life in accordance with right and hence justly. 
Force is therefore inseparable from the ethical meaning of the 
state. But however important force is for the state, neverthe- 
less it is never its final and highest end. It can only be a means 
to the end of the social regulation of the state. It must derive 
its justification solely from the idea of right, as the latter must 
derive its justification from the idea of duty. As right can ex- 
ist solely on the ground of duty if it is to be a just and justified 
right (ius iustum), so force derives its right solely from the 
idea of right itself—it is the force requisite to make right 
actual. The assertion “force takes precedence of right”’ is 
therefore ethically entirely false. At most it could have a 
merely temporal meaning in the sense that force appears earli- 
er than right. But that would concern merely the natural side 
of the relation. Yet the mere state of nature is in general of 
course no state in which right exists, as Fritz Miinch has espe- 
cially emphasized in his endeavor to establish the proper 
meaning of right as a cultural concept. For every true state of 
right is always also a state of culture, with ethical value. 
Hence, even if force appears before right in the course of na- 
ture, since right always lifts us into the sphere of culture, force 
remains in its ethical meaning and value always subordinate 
to right. Should it wish to make itself superior to right it 
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would become itself decidedly in the wrong. So far as the ethi- 
cal meaning is concerned, it can be only a means to the end of 
right. And because right in turn is a means to the end of duty 
we could say: Force is the means of a means to the properly 
ethical end of duty, hence as means it has in general only a 
secondary ethical significance, however necessary it may be 
as a servant of the just regulation of the community life. 


VII 


With the ethical problem of the state stands in very close 
connection the problem of the ethical meaning of nationality 
and humanity. It is no accident, but follows in close actual 
and necessary connection with the political events of the last 
decade, that ethics in Germany has applied itself with especial 
energy to these problems too. In fact it was not possible to 
leave them in the hands of political thinkers alone. Ethics too 
must give them her interest, for it is above all in this field, of 
course, that the realm of ethical values gains its concrete 
form. However necessary the state is for the regulation of 
community life, there is always something formal about it. 
The content, however, which under the form of the state gives 
the significance of spiritual life to the life of the community, 
can only take shape in the development of the nationality of 
peoples. The nation is the most concrete form which commu- 
nity life gains historically. In it alone does the individual citi- 
zen discover concrete tasks, purposes, and duties for which he 
has to work in order to fulfil his end in the community and in 
order that the community as a whole shall itself realize its end. 

The right to the fulfilment of duty thus becomes at the 
same time the duty and the right to work. But with work the 
right to compensation stands in necessary interrelation. The 
problems of work and wage thus appear in their ethical signifi- 
cance. Man has the duty to work in order to give his life a 
meaning in the community of the nation and the state. Hence 
he has also a right to work, but he must be able through his 
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work to assure for himself a wage, in order to live and to be 
able to fill his life with meaning and to express by his life his 
duties to the community and to himself. 

In this way we reach also as an ethical problem the rela- 
tion between intellectual life and economic life. For Germany 
this relation has, of course, gained a quite unusual importance. 
I do not need to say much about it in general. I might only in- 
dicate briefly along two lines the way in which we in ethics 
view the problem. One point concerns the relative rank of in- 
tellectual life and economic life in their relation to each other, 
the other concerns the organic connection between intellectual 
endeavor and economic endeavor. It was just the dominance 
of economic interests over intellectual interests in all countries 
of the earth and particularly in the field of politics, which led 
to the catastrophe that has certainly fallen upon Germany 
most heavily, but which—to make this clear we need only 
think of materialistic Marxism and Bolshevism with their 
dangers for the whole world—can lead to the darkest and 
most woeful doom for all lands and nations if politicians do 
not before it is too late gain an ethical point of view, such as 
would yield to intellectual interests, in truth and in deed, not 
alone with fine phrases, pre-eminence over economic interests. 
Life itself has taught us this in Germany with peculiar empha- 
sis. And we have tried to give this lesson a consistent basis in 
the ethics of our time. I think that I have shown in my writ- 
ings with especial clearness that however great importance 
economic considerations have for the life of nations they can 
never furnish its final and highest end, but must always take 
the place of mere means in the service of intellectual activity, 
from which alone they receive their meaning. Similar ideas 
have been expressed also by Heinrich Rickert. This is all that 
I am able to indicate briefly on the relative rank of these in- 
terests. The connection between intellectual and economic 
endeavor, with reference precisely to its illustration in Ger- 
many, Otto Everling has described in the following manner. 
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Without the significant contributions of German intellectual effort Ger- 
man industry would never have had its successes. Without it our people 
in their limited territory could never have reached such a standard of. 
living before the war; without it it will be quite impossible to preserve 
unimpaired living conditions for the German people on the still more 
limited soil of Germany. The entire economic structure of Germany, her 
industry not least, has a living interest in maintaining science along with 
economic effort, in keeping the brain-worker active beside the hand- 
worker, with all the tools that the new day has made possible. But on 
the other hand these intellectual workers in Germany who are an indis- 
pensable means for the preservation and development of our best national 
powers can only continue to exist if they are supported by a vigorous, 
healthy, German industry. 


Then Everling points to the fact that the intellectual contribu- 
tions of German culture have not only been of great value to 
German industry, its leaders and workers, “but also have ben- 
efited the peoples of all the earth.” 

Here we have touched also the ethical problem of human- 
ity, which has likewise won a peculiar significance in the ethi- 
cal work of our time. 

Vill 


Of course when we say that this problem has won a pecu- 
liar significance in our time, that does not mean that ethics in 
Germany has just now begun reflection on it. We should not 
be maintaining too much if we opined that in the philosophy 
of no land has this problem been so busily attacked as in Ger- 
many herself from Leibniz, through the whole of the so- 
called “Philosophy of the Enlightenment” to Kant, Fichte, 
Schiller, W. Von Humbodt, and their successors. The idea of 
“humanity” stirred men’s minds so vigorously that often the 
idea of nationality was forgotten. Thinkers fell into an en- 
tirely too nebulous and abstract ethical cosmopolitanism. 
This was shown with peculiar clearness in the so-called “Phi- 
losophy of the Enlightenment.” In our day, especially in the 
period since the war, the problem while thus not being newly 
discovered has yet been faced anew. And the earlier tenden- 
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cies continue to influence our present ethical attack on it. In 
the socialistic Jnternationale the old abstract cosmopolitanism 
has been preserved unchanged. But on the basis of its materi- 
alistic position it has given a merely economic stamp to these 
endeavors. Another position on the problem is being taken by 
the ethical enquiries, which are characterized at the same time 
by a keener historical consciousness and a deeper philosophi- 
cal appreciation. Although it is impossible now, in the limited 
scope of this article to develop all the various opinions ex- 
pressed in present attacks on this problem, yet at least a few 
striking points must be noted. It is necessary to observe at 
once that community as such is more, and greater, than any 
national community by itself. A personality has duties not 
merely to the members of his nation but to the community as 
the sum-total of personalities. This indeed is its character just 
as personality, in which as the subject of moral conduct and 
as the object of ethical treatment the relation of community 
subsists. Thus ethical values have validity not merely for 
this or that nation, but because they are valid in and for them- 
selves, they are valid for all nations. As the totality of all 
tasks which grow out of these objective ethical values which 
give meaning and content to human life, humanity itself looms 
up as the international goal for all peoples and nations that 
find themselves called and equipped to work together in the 
intellectual and spiritual life. But in the next place we must 
observe that humanity can only win a concrete historical life 
through the original, independent spiritual and intellectual toil 
of nations. Without the concrete historical form of nationality 
humanity would be and remain an empty name, a mere ab- 
straction. It is in the relation of people to people that it has a 
vital, historical life. But there is no relation of people to peo- 
ple without a vigorous nationality, without nations themselves 
—no inter nationes without nationes ipsae. Thus, however su- 
pernational ethical values are, their concrete realization and 
representation is always and only possible in history, and in 
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the history of the culture of intellectually independent and 
original peoples. Between such cultures, certainly, relations 
can be established, because the ethical values, on which they 
are grounded, are valid in and for themselves independently 
of nations. But because nations can share in these ethical val- 
ues, they can likewise in those relations, both as regards their 
own intellectual life as nations and as regards their union with 
the intellectual life of other nations, bring into actuality the 
idea of humanity itself. In the third place, finally, it must be 
remarked in this connection that to have ethical value those 
relations of nations to each other must not be sought mainly 
where still today the mass of men and a fairly large number of 
politicians as well are seeking them, namely in economic mat- 
ters alone. They must rather above all be found in intellectual 
and spiritual endeavor. It is indeed obvious that in the field of 
intellectual activity, more especially of scientific activity, lies 
a quite unusual ethical task of working for such a goal. 

In conclusion, the fact may be emphasized that even the 
theory of education in Germany conceives the idea of “‘hu- 
manity” in this sense, and that particularly in recent times it 
has been trying to attain very close relations to the philosophy 
of values, especially to ethics as the science of ethical values. 
To make this clear by illustrations I should like to mention 
before all others the names Honigswald, Johannsen, Litt, and 
Spranger. However independent of each other these authors 
may be in other respects, the realization is equally strong in all 
of them that all education, as regards its meaning and essence, 
is education for values, and that values therefore stand both 
at the beginning and at the end of all theory of education. 
Hence ethics must have an especial significance for such a 
theory. 

In the preceding pages I have attempted to draw at least 
a general picture of the work with which in the field of ethics 
in recent years we have been unusually busied and are yet oc- 
cupied. The modest compass of the essay did not of course 
permit me to take up individual variations in this ethical 
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work. I had to limit myself to the endeavor, first of all to 
make clear the fundamental problems which compose the con- 
tent of our work in the field of ethics, and then to point out 
the general direction and manner in which we seek the solu- 
tion of these problems. I hope I have succeeded in this, and 
that I have at least given my American readers a general pic- 
ture of the state of our ethical activity. If I shall have accom- 
plished this, some contribution will have been made to the at- 
tainment of the end of humanity as I just described it, the end, 
namely, that in the interest of humanity nations should learn 
to know each other, particularly in the field of intellectual en- 
deavor, and should understand each other’s intellectual labors 
—that indeed to this end scientific work has a very special 
contribution to make. 
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MAKING THE INTERNATIONAL MIND 
C. DELISLE BURNS 


One of the chief obstacles to peace, and therefore to the 
improvement of civilized life, is the continued hostility be- 
tween the peoples and races of the world. Hostility is due in 
part to impulses which are primitive and perhaps ineradicable 
—such as the impulse to dominate over others; but in part the 
hostility of nations is due to ignorance of the true character 
of our own nation and of the elements which constitute the 
civilization we share. This more superficial source of hostility 
can certainly be dealt with by conscious policy; and when we 
have overcome ignorance we shall probably find that we have 
turned the primitive impulses into channels less destructive 
than those at present followed. The policy, therefore, which is 
summarized in what follows here is educational. Its purpose 
is the transformation of the outlook of the next generation. 

But in order to define clearly the methods by which such a 
transformation may be brought about, a distinction must be 
made between the subject-matter of education and the educa- 
tional system. An improvement in education involves partly 
a change in the subjects or methods of study and partly reor- 
ganization of “the machine,” that is to say, the schools and 
universities and the relation between them. Therefore the pol- 
icy suggested in what follows here would have to be worked 
out partly by scholars and teachers and partly by administra- 
tors. 

I. SUBJECT-MATTER OF EDUCATION 


History is the crucial subject. As the physical sciences 
transformed the material circumstances of mankind during 
the last century, so history can transform the spiritual outlook 
of mankind in this century. History should be taught with an 
emphasis upon the contributions which all nations, including 
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our own, have made to a common store of knowledge and abil- 
ity which we call civilization. Obviously (a) the history of the 
child’s own country must be the basis of all history taught, 
and patriotism must be the ethical outlook implied in the 
teaching. But patriotism must be based upon the knowledge 
of the good one’s own country has done to other countries. 
That is to say, history based on local facts must from the be- 
ginning interpret those facts internationally. Even the consol- 
idation of one’s own country must be regarded not simply as a 
benefit to its inhabitants, but as an opportunity for the coun- 
try or its inhabitants to assist the rest of the world. In the 
same way the growth of the children of a family is not simply 
an advantage to themselves and their relatives, but an oppor- 
tunity for their service in the world. 

It is essential that no opposition should be felt to exist be- 
tween the love of one’s own country, or patriotism, and the in- 
_ ternational outlook. The earlier forms of internationalism 

were either negligent of patriotism or opposed to it; but this 
is quite unnecessary. A child or an adult can love or be proud 
of his own country for two very different reasons, just as he 
may be proud of himself for two very different reasons. He 
may value wealth and power, and love of his country may in- 
volve getting for it as much territory or power over others, or 
financial opportunities, as possible. This, if it is patriotism at 
all, is an objectionable form of patriotism; for it is primitive 
and barbaric. On the other hand, a man may be proud of his 
country because of what it has done for the rest of the world, 
either by the scientific discoveries of his compatriots or by the 
skill of his compatriots as administrators and artists. Simi- 
larly, a man may be justly proud of the services he has ren- 
dered to his fellow-men. This sort of pride is not vicious, nor 
primitive, nor barbaric. So the true patriotism implies a love 
for one’s country as an instrument of service. It is the patriot- 
ism of giving, in contrast with the patriotism of getting. It is a 
patriotism which brings nations together, not the barbaric lo- 
calism which separates them. 
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If a list were drawn up of the men and women of any na- 
tion whom other nations regarded as their benefactors, any 
nation would have ground for pride. Of course, the kind of 
services performed cannot always be understood by children 
or unintellectual adults. It is difficult, for example, to explain 
to some people why Beethoven and Shakespeare are regarded 
as benefactors by others than Germans or Englishmen. It is 
more difficult to explain the benefactions we have received 
from mathematicians or experimentalists whose names are not 
generally familiar. But the point is that there have been in all 
nations some men and women, not generals or admirals or 
politicians, who were “great” because of what they did for 
other nations as well as their own. These provide, so to speak, 
the credentials for our patriotism. 

The relations of nations, therefore, can be shown to be 
essentially useful to each; but the other side of the facts must 
not be omitted entirely. There should be a record of battles, 
although it must be quite subordinate in interest to the other 
instances of contact with foreign peoples. The battles must be 
treated as the unfortunate effects of obstacles in the way of the 
progress of civilization. Secondly, the record of the battles 
must not end with the words “defeat” or “victory,” but with 
a specific account of the number killed and of the results in 
disease, impoverishment, and insecurity on both sides. It is 
easy to suggest the doubt whether, even when war has been 
beneficial in expelling foreign tyranny, another method would 
not have been better. The main point is that the patriotic 
emotion can be transformed into an impulse toward peace. 
The “devil” must not be allowed to have “all the good times.” 

b) The elements in human life which should stand out in 
the teaching of history are not political nor economic, but 
“cultural,” religious, and intellectual. That is to say, even 
young children must be told first, not about the forms of gov- 
ernment nor about trade, but about how common folk lived, 
what they knew, and what they believed, what music and po- 
etry and other art they had. In every period treated the com- 
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parison should be made between our own countrymen and the 
inhabitants of other lands. If clothing and customs are re- 
ferred to, the emphasis must not be upon economic cost or 
economic production, but upon taste and beauty and general 
happiness. Cultural history is not yet fully known, nor are 
there yet adequate books for use in schools. This is dealt with 
below (p. 142). History in fact is still very crude. It is gener- 
ally as childish as medieval science was. We have, of course, 
given up the old record of dates and names of kings; but we 
are still obsessed with machinery and external circumstances. 
Social history is still very seldom concerned with music or 
painting or poetry. We are still too “political” in the outlook 
of our history textbooks. The history of any nation may be 
understood better from its artistic and religious movements 
than by reference to its government; and, obviously, “illus- 
trations” of such history are much more easily understood. 
But as soon as we emphasize that history, the interdependence 
of nations becomes obvious. 

c) Foreign countries should be referred to both as indebt- 
ed to our own country and as sources for some of what we en- 
joy in the arts and sciences. In the schools for children, of 
course, the child’s own country must remain the center to 
which all the history taught is related; for otherwise it will be- 
come too abstract. But to any such center has been brought at 
different dates the music, the poetry, the religious enthusiasm, 
and also the trade of other countries. In the universities the 
point of view should be higher. It should be possible there to 
show that civilization has no one center, but that the inter- 
change occurs everywhere. 

This does not involve rejection of existing histories; but it 
does involve supplementing them. The facts which show con- 
tact with other nations are numerous and quite familiar; but 
they are generally not noticed in the teaching of history. For 
example, wall paper and cotton prints are in origin Chinese 
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and Indian. Trousers were a discovery of the “barbarians” 
outside the Roman Empire. Different medicines are due to 
different races. Such facts can be collected and the record can 
be made quite amusing. There is a large field for research 
here, in which even children can practice real historical inves- 
tigation. This will have the additional advantage of teaching 
not only historical information, but historical method. In 
schools today history is often treated as a mere set of facts to 
be remembered, as arithmetic once was. We now know that 
method is what we must teach. We must teach students, not 
to “know history,” but to be historians. That is more valuable 
educationally than memorizing. 

d) This historical treatment should apply not only to the 
teaching of what is called history, but to the teaching of all the 
subjects, grammar, arithmetic, etc. There should be no sub- 
ject in the curriculum which is not taught historically. The in- 
evitable result will be that our debt to foreign nations will 
appear. A new outlook will be produced, not only in those in- 
terested in history or literature, but also in those who are good 
at mathematics or physical science. The history of the discov- 
ery and improvement of signs, such as the alphabet and the 
arabic numerals, would show our debt to dead races. In gram- 
mar every great language is of course saturated with good 
ideas from foreign parts; and it might be useful to show that 
each language has “exported” some words in exchange for oth- 
ers. It could be shown that the growth of language was de- 
pendent partly upon the increase of invention and discovery. 
The history of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry is quite in- 
ternational, and these subjects should not be taught as ready- 
made rules, but by reference to the gradual discovery of which 
they are the outcome. It will not be necessary to urge that 
such teaching will promote peace and concord. It will be in 
every way better teaching. Of course the logical correctness 
of mathematics or science is more important than where this 
or that bit of knowledge came from; but truth is better under- 
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stood and more highly valued if it is shown to be the result of 
efforts made by many men in many lands. 


II, EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


In dealing with the system of education, there are two 
chief sections, one with regard to books and educational ap- 
paratus, the other with regard to travel and interchange of 
students and teachers. This part of the plan must be carried 
out by administrators who must, of course, be fully in touch 
with educational methods, but need not be themselves teach- 
ers. The scholar and professor is often a very bad administra- 
tor, and on the other hand the administrator is often a bad 
judge of the value of this or that method of teaching. 

a) Books present an obvious problem. The books which 
are needed for transforming society through the schools do not 
yet exist. The first necessity, therefore, is to produce, on a 
large scale and in the very best form, a new type of history 
and other textbooks for each country. These new books must 
drive out the old because they are (1) cheaper, (2) more 
beautiful, and (3) contain more and better knowledge. They 
must not be labeled with any “uplift.” For some years they 
may have to be sold at a loss. In very poor countries or poor 
schools it may be best to give them gratuitously through the 
school authorities. We are not thinking here of history books 
only. Textbooks of arithmetic or grammar should be provided 
as well, each with some historical reference to the nations 
which have given us the numerals or the alphabet, and all with 
illustrations. In every country the co-operation of a small 
group of scholars and writers must be secured. The production 
of the new books will take some years; but the scheme is no 
more difficult than the production has been of the large vol- 
umes of the Carnegie Institute’s social and economic history 
of the war. In some cases material already exists. 

Similarly, other apparatus—pictures, copies of works of 
art, models of ancient or modern machinery—all can be shown 
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to be due wholly or in part to this or that nation. With regard 
to such apparatus, the efforts of foreign nations can be shown 
by pictures and models; but here again some international or- 
ganization is needed. The Committee of Intellectual Co-oper- 
ation of the League of Nations may be used. Already it has 
discussed the use of films produced in France for other coun- 
tries, but all appearance of “propaganda” for any one nation 
must be removed. 

65) The other element in the policy suggested refers to 
travel. The travel of students and teachers has already in- 
creased immensely since the war, and in many countries, as 
for example in England, there is already an organization of 
exchange visits with other countries. But this could be much 
extended. The most important new element should be the in- 
timacy of the contact between the scholars and teachers of 
different nations, such as occurred in some medieval universi- 
ties. The extension of the travel of students, etc., is a problem 
partly of finance, but mainly of information. No great amount 
of money is needed for providing funds, but arrangements of a 
quasi-financial kind must be made with shipping and railway 
companies. Secondly, many students and teachers would will- 
ingly visit foreign lands if they had information about travel 
facilities. The practical plan, therefore, would be to create in 
each country a small office, or to use the office of some organi- 
zation, for (1) making arrangements with transport and hotel 
companies and (2) sending out information to all schools. The 
students should be brought into contact with foreign students, 
and use made of the Comité International des Etudiants 
(C.I.E.) and of the National Union of Students, the Student 
Christian Movement, etc. There need be no duplication of 
the work, but co-ordination of the existing bodies might be 
improved. 

c) Interchange of teachers and lecturers is another possi- 
ble improvement of the existing system. Something of the 
kind already exists in a few countries; but one important point 
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has not yet been sufficiently understood. What is needed is 
not that the foreign teacher or lecturer should address audi- 
ences, but that he should meet small groups of persons with 
interests similar to his own. Thus the lecturer on any section 
of history should meet in a foreign land teachers who deal with 
the same period or aspect. This is carrying out in practice the 
idea implied in the teaching of history suggested above (Sec- 
tion 5), namely, that civilization progresses through intellec- 
tual intercourse of men of different nations. Perhaps the best 
method for promoting this would be the appointment of an 
unofficial ambassador in each country to arrange that his coun- 
trymen may be introduced into the right circles. The guiding 
idea is derived from the history of the French salons and acad- 
emies of the eighteenth century. Science was spread by the 
meetings of ten or twenty persons in private houses. This is a 
good method even today, when the vast numbers of the popu- 
lations, the general gatherings and large audiences, tend to ob- 
struct personal intercourse. We must return to the small per- 
sonal meetings of a few capable persons, if possible in private 
houses. The increase in the number of travelers to foreign 
lands may be beneficial; but it is outside our purview here. 
What we suggest is close intellectual contact which is possible 
only for a very few in every section, partly because of lan- 
guage difficulties. The purpose should not seem to be pri- 
marily to increase friendship between nations, but to develop 
the particular science or art at which the traveler is working in 
his own land. The great friendship between nations would 
follow. 
III. CONCLUSION 

The whole purpose of the foregoing plan is to develop the 
international mind; and by that is meant no vague, general 
good will, but a definite and practical outlook upon life and 
the world. The time has come for a change as radical as that 
which followed the discoveries of the Renaissance. Just as the 
discovery of America, the new knowledge of astronomy, and 
the device of printing destroyed the medieval outlook, so the 
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facts of contemporary life will make it impossible to maintain 
the traditional nationalism, village politics, and village gossip. 
The “national” mind in any people is the ability to see and to 
feel their common interests in addition to, but not to the ex- 
clusion of, the local or sectional interests of groups among 
them. So the international mind is the ability to see and to feel 
common interests among all people, without in the least deny- 
ing or underrating the differences between peoples. 

Now nearly all wars and threats of war arise either from 
ignorance of what is occurring outside one’s own frontier or 
from inability to solve problems of conflicting interest. This 
ignorance and this inability are facts of the utmost importance 
in practical politics, and it is the business of the statesman to 
make the best of the actual situation. But it is the task of edu- 
cation to correct ignorance and improve ability for dealing 
with new situations, and thus make the work of the statesman 
more progressive. The changes brought about by education 
are comparatively slow, but they are more permanent than 
others. For example, the Romans conquered the Western 
World very quickly, but their empire fell: Christianity, on the 
other hand, which was largely an educational movement, took 
some four hundred years to affect Europe, but it has produced 
a changed outlook on the world and life which still survives. 
Medieval Europe was indeed full of local jealousies and wars, 
but the situation would have been much worse if it had not 
been for the medieval church and schools. 

In our time the material circumstances of life have greatly 
changed. All human history from the earliest times until about 
1850 depended upon the road, the horse, the hand-driven ma- 
chines, and small local supply for local markets. Within the 
past century the whole situation has changed. We now have 
the railroad, the steamship, the airplane, steam or electrical 
machinery, world-supply of foodstuffs, and clothing material 
for world-markets. But the mind of man has not yet risen to 
the occasion. It is not a problem of increasing men’s virtue or 
good will toward others; it is a problem of making men realize 
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that in an adult world a child’s politics and economics and 
knowledge and feeling are helpless. Men remain children with- 
out the gracefulness or the inquisitiveness of childhood. Our 
policy is to make them “grow up.” 

At present most nations are dominated by desires which 
are quite irreconcilable—they desire peace, security, and 
wealth, and at the same time they desire to dominate over 
other nations. Now it is quite impossible to have both peace 
and domination over others. It is, however, implied in the 
above policy that the change will not come about by the direct 
preaching of new ideals or the inculcation of any code of con- 
duct. The new ideals and the better standards of conduct 
must underlie the actual method of education. They must, as 
Plato would have said, be in the atmosphere of the school; but 
they are not subjects for lessons. These new ideals will be- 
come operative in the course of the change brought about by 
the new knowledge which it is the purpose of the policy here 
suggested to promote. 

It is implied that the new knowledge of other men and of 
our own lives as part of a great history is not a mere matter of 
book-learning or of memory of facts for use in examinations; 
but the policy suggested, it is believed, would produce a finer 
quality of mind. We are still very imperfectly civilized. To 
secure peace for the world in modern circumstances it is neces- 
sary that a definite, if limited, educational policy should be 
adopted. As soon as the first steps are made, new openings for 
progress will appear, and therefore our policy is not conceived 
as a complete program, but only as an indication of the line of 
action to be followed. It is based, as far as possible, upon 
tendencies which are already in operation; but it implies a 
much more concentrated use of such tendencies than is com- 
mon at present in any country. It is a policy which may have 
practical importance for those in all nations who are deter- 
mined to make their own countries free and to bring the whole 
world to peace. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 
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Until comparatively recent times the problem of sover- 
eignty has been conceived mainly as a problem of authority. 
Even by those who inclined to a pragmatic view of the ques- 
tion the nature of the state as an instrument of power, rather 
than its function as an instrument of purpose, has occupied 
the forefront of discussion; and its ends have been stated in 
transcendental and general terms whose ethical connotation 
begs the question of authority at the very outset. The result is 
that our legacy of political theory has proved inadequate to 
the needs of a rapidly changing social order; and now the ac- 
tual progress of events has swung us round full circle, so that 
we find ourselves back in our speculation at a position corre- 
sponding almost exactly to that of Heraclitus. That is to say, 
we stand once more on the threshold of a “classical” era, to be 
marked in its social thinking by a second attempt to derive the 
principles of social relations, without adventitious aids, from 
the world as given and objectively apprehended; and (per- 
haps we may add) with our psychology in much the same rela- 
tive condition as Heraclitean physics. Of this circle of politi- 
cal theorizing we may imagine Cicero as marking the first 
quarter, with Seneca close after in the dawn of Christendom; 
the great sixteenth-century Jesuits at the farthest swing; 
Hobbes and Locke in the late afternoon of the Christian 
ethos;* and Bentham, toiling away—though with different 
tools from ours—to re-establish a naturalis ratio of human 
affairs, somewhere near ourselves; while from time to time, 
contrary to all rules of the game, men like Carneades, Mar- 
siglio, Cusanus, Spinoza, Machiavelli, cut chords inside the 
circumference, and are usually penalized in consequence. 


* Hobbes’ view of nature is accurately Aristotelian; cf. Preface to the Rudiments 
and Nic. Eth., I, 13. 
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The most useful clue to this long process is, paradoxically 
enough, the idea of natural law—paradoxically since, as the 
unlearned might innocently remark, if law is natural, why all 
this fuss about enforcement? The answer to this foolish ques- 
tion indicts nature rather than human wits; reveals her com- 
plexity, rather than their naiveté, as the cause of that unhap- 
py, and at last conflicting, dichotomy of natural and super- 
natural categories of being, in the second of which the idea of 
law raised the problem of authority in such peculiarly insid- 
ious form. Not by any means that we envisage nature as all of 
a piece and rational, as we conceive rational; but that we have 
lost the taste for categorical imperatives based on entities of 
which we have no certain knowledge. It may, in fact, be of 
use to our subsequent discussion to posit here two proposi- 
tions of a general order: First, that no rational statement can 
ever be made concerning a thing in itself; or, in other words, 
that a category can be made the subject of a real proposition 
only to the extent to which the proponent has experience of 


categories other than the one in question.’ Second, that while 
the categories of being to which life has access may be consid- 
ered not finite, it is the custom of those in which it has not at- 
tained, or maintained, the level of reflective co-ordination, to 
appear irrational, in so far as they appear at all. 


I 


The oldest and the most fundamental of all problems is 
that of the one and the many. Unity and diversity—order and 
chaos—direction and spontaneity—coexisting in the same 
time and space in the cosmos as a whole, in inanimate nature 
(if such there be), or in the community of mankind: that is 
the problem with which, in some phase or other, thought is 
perennially confronted. In its larger aspects the problem is 
probably insoluble; but in its successive restatements there is 


* For a classical statement of this position see the views attributed to Gorgias: 
Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, 1, Book III, chap. vii, and Robertson, A Short History of 
Morals, p. 110. 
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progress, and such progress constitutes new knowledge for 
each succeeding situation.* 

Before attempting to analyze the phase of it with which 
political theory has been most concerned, it is desirable to dis- 
tinguish briefly three senses in which the term “law” has been, 
and sometimes still is, employed. The first connotation is that 
for which Kari Pearson has suggested the term “formula”’:* 
a summary statement in “mental shorthand” of the observed 
recurrences in the relations between perceived facts or classes 
of facts. The second is that indicated by the Roman jus, for 
which perhaps our word “right” (as in “natural rights”) may 
be deemed a rough equivalent: that which is supposed to be 
defended or secured by justice. Implicit in this, and supple- 
menting the notion of order or uniformity, is an ethical value- 
judgment arising from the disposition of the mind itself. In 
virtue of this value-judgment jus becomes background or 
foundation for the third connotation, namely, that of law 
(lex) in the Austinian sense, that of an explicit rule girt with 
authority and sanction. This distinction—historic, of course, 
rather than analytic—is as near general applicability as is 
worth striving after in this connection; but it is to be noted 
that even historically the scheme is liable to confusion owing 
to the constant tendency of medieval writers in particular to 
use Jex in the first sense of formula, adding to its connotation 
a value-judgment based on neo-Platonic metaphysics, and thus 
the criterion of /ex ( véyos) in the familiar legal usage of that 
making it the logical precedent of jus, which in turn becomes 
much too-adaptable term. 

Now what the Romans took over from Greek philosophy 
was substantially a mode of transition from the first to the 
second connotations above cited: from formula to principle. 
This tradition in Greek thought starts with the attempt of the 
sixth-century philosophers to understand the external world 

* Cf. Pearson, Grammar of Science, Preface to 1911 ed. 

* Pearson, op. cit., chaps. i and iii. 
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—that is, to perceive system or order in it—in contrast to the 
mythical or semimythical cosmogonies of their predecessors. 
Heraclitus and Anaximander are objective in their attitudes, 
to the extent, at least, of not shirking the dilemma with which 
their senses present them. The dicta of Heraclitus concerning 
universal substance, polarity, and flow belong to the realm of 
fact and hypothesis—formula—rather than law or principle. 
But as his thought develops we trace the imputation of the 
value-judgment by which the transition from formula to prin- 
ciple is made. The idea of measure, for example, clearly fore- 
shadows the conception of political justice in Plato.° The no- 
tion of an “invisible harmony” in which all coexistent discords 
are resolved marks a further advance; and the idea of univer- 
sal law existing from all time becomes clearly philosophical 
when we find the epithet “divine” imputed to it.’ The transi- 
tion from formula to principle by means of the value-judg- 
ment is complete in such dicta as: “Wisdom is one thing. It is 
to know the thought by which all things are steered through 
all things.” 

Here we have the first suggestion of that identification of 
reason in the mind with system in the cosmos which was later 
to attain such importance. In passing we may notice that in 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras we have the transition made in 
the opposite sense—the facts or formulae of mental life car- 
ried over into the cosmos at large. Relevant to this early phase 
of natural law doctrine there is an extremely significant re- 
mark of Karl Pearson: “To speak of the universal validity of 
a law of nature has only meaning in so far as we refer to a cer- 
tain type of perceptive faculty, namely, that of a normal hu- 
man being.”* While it would be too sweeping to claim that the 
Greeks had no inkling of this fact, such traces of it as are to be 


5 Republic iv. 427-34. 

* Gomperz, op. cit., Vol. I, Introduction. 

* Burnett, Early Greek Philosophers, chap. iii. 
® Op. cit., chap. iii. 
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found, for example, in Plato’ did not save them from that ob- 
jectification of the nature of mind which constitutes the essen- 
tial weakness of their tradition. Even in the illustrations from 
Heraclitus just cited there is a clear correspondence between 
wisdom in the mind and divinity in the cosmos. A necessity of 
thought is, as it were, projected into the phenomenal world, 
and because of its supreme interest to the thinker made the 
basis of a superlative and objective value-judgment. Thus 
early does the homocentric orientation govern the concept of 
nature—a fact of cardinal importance to all subsequent the- 
orizing. 
II 

At this stage the tradition is reinforced from another and 
an independent source in which the value-judgment is primary 
instead of secondary. The idea of eternal law in the ethical 
sense is perhaps traceable to the old concept of Moira, fate, 
which constrained both gods and men.” Its importance in 
both Greek and Roman thought arises from its subjective and 
emotional basis; as illustrated, for instance, in Antigone’s 
famous appeal to the “unwritten and unfailing statutes of the 
gods,” and in the choric hymn in Oedipus Tyrannos:** “May 
I never break the sanctity of the unwritten laws. Heavenborn, 
they live and move on high and are not made by man, nor shall 
they ever sleep or be forgotten. In them is a divine power 
which grows not old.” 

Examples of this attitude from both ancient and modern 
speech could be almost indefinitely multiplied. It is the reli- 
gious attitude, of course, in one of its many manifestations. 
Without attempting here to define that attitude, it will prob- 
ably be acceptable to remark that on the subjective side at 
least it springs from the conflict of impulses, and constitutes, 

® Laws, iv. 714. See also iii. 700; vii. 800. 

*” Gomperz, loc. cit. 


™ Soph. Anti., 454 (Jebb). 
” Oed. Tyr., 853 ff. (Campbell). 
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in its intention toward peace, blessedness, the sense of sancti- 
fication, etc., a recognized and well-established means of re- 
unifying or reintegrating the personality. Just as the concept 
of nature previously referred to reflects the human effort to 
resolve the conflict of impressions and ideas, so the ethical 
concept in this second case reflects the effort to resolve the 
conflict of desires and emotions: the effort being in both cases 
projected on the cosmos or “natural” world and there objecti- 
fied. It may be added that just as in the first case the effort 
usually takes a form that is conceptually serviceable to others, 
so in the second case the form is apt to prove ethically service- 
able. The result is thus in both cases normally and pragmat- 
ically social; there being, however, no guaranty or inherent 
necessity that it should so prove, other than the natural selec- 
tion and survival of those instances relevant to the larger 
areas of like-mindedness. 
A third and most important constituent of natural-law 
doctrine has its first explicit formulation in Socrates: 
But now, are you aware, Hippias, of certain unwritten laws? 
Yes [he answered] those held in every part of the world, and in the 


same sense. 
Can you then assert [asked Socrates] of these unwritten laws that 


men made them? 
Nay, how [he answered] should that be, for how could they have all 


come together from the ends of the earth? And even if they had so done, 


men are not all of one speech. 
Whom then do you believe to have been the makers of these laws? 


For my part I think that the gods must have made these laws for men. 


It is to be noted that this position, though well defined as far 
as it goes, is philosophically incomplete, inasmuch as it indi- 
cates no firm reason, other than a simple ipse dixit, for imput- 
ing supreme ethical value to the universal. It is, in fact, log- 
ically open to precisely the development for which Ulpian was 
so severely castigated by medieval jurists‘‘—the extension of 


% Xen. Mem. iv. 4 (Dakyns). 
4 See e.g., Erdmann, Hist. Phil., Vol. I, par. 252. 
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the jus naturale to cover such universal practices as procrea- 
tion, in which even the animals partake. 

For a more reasoned statement of the argument from uni- 
versality, which avoids the possibility of such an indiscretion 
as Ulpian’s, we naturally turn to Aristotle. We find, in the 
first place, a direct synthesis of the religious element of nat- 
ural law (the second above noted) with the appeal to univer- 
sality, attained by setting back the universality argument 
from the plane of overt act to that of the moral sense itself. 
After quoting Empedocles’ reference to “a universal law 
stretching without break through the wide domain of the sky 
and through the vast earth too,” the Stagirite adds: “For 
there is a certain natural and universal right and wrong, which 
all men divine, even if they have no intercourse or covenant 
with each other.””*® This is a distinct step forward. Philoso- 
phers, it is true, have never succeeded in giving much specific 
content to the natural law thus appealed to: Socrates as well 
as Hobbes had some little difficulty in the matter,’* and the 
solution of the jurisconsults was mainly empirical. But though 
modern comparative sociology may rejoin that the moral sense 
is specifically no more uniform than moral practice, Aristotle’s 
logic had brought him at least to a dialectically safer position. 

This position, we may note in the second place, harks back 
to the datum of conflict or dualism (of rational and irration- 
al), both in the mind and in the cosmos,” and to the need of 
integration as the supreme interest, and therefore good, of 
man, both individually and socially.** The trouble with vice is 
that it clouds the clear discrimination of the ends of action 
which it is the virtue of temperance to preserve; practical wis- 
dom being “‘a true rational state of mind which is active in the 


® Rhet. i. 13 (Jebb). 

Cf. Xenophon Mem. iv. 4, and Leviathan, chaps. xiv and xv. 
" Nic. Eth. i. 13. 

* Ibid. ii. 6; cf. Pol. i. 1, 2. 
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field of human goods.’”* When, further, Aristotle proceeds to 
explain “right,” in the phrase “right reason,” as meaning that 
which is accordant with practical wisdom,” he is enunciating a 
definitely social philosophy in as secure terms as the state of 
knowledge could have permitted. He is thus, of course, restat- 
ing, more analytically and empirically, substantially the same 
philosophy that Plato had arrived at from the cosmological 
standpoint. In the Platonic cosmogony the god or demiurge or 
prime mover is not the creator, but the arranger, the imposer 
of order upon a chaos which he cannot wholly subdue. He 
works by the light of the ideas fixed in the eternal reason; and 
by this same reason man himself is guided toward the attain- 
ment of order, both in his individual and his communal life. 
Thus in the Republic” we have the idea of justice as consist- 
ing in adherence to true nature or function because thereby 
social harmony ensues; and in a noteworthy passage of the 
Laws the whole position is summed up: 

How can there be the least shadow of wisdom where there is no har- 
mony? There is none; but the noblest and greatest of harmonies may be 
truly said to be the greatest wisdom; and of this he is a partaker who 
lives according to reason; whereas he who is devoid of reason is the de- 


stroyer of his house and the very opposite of a savior of the state: he is 
utterly ignorant of political wisdom.”? 


Ii 


It is worth while pausing at this point to review the ele- 
ments of the progress just outlined. The proposition that the 
real is the rational, implicit in Heraclitus, explicit in Plato, is 
in fact a piece of anthropomorphism not yet recognized as 
such, prompted by the human need to resolve the conflicts of 
sensory and reflective experience. From this proposition fol- 
lows a second basic element which we may roughly indicate 
by the phrase, “the right is the real”: that is, right conduct is 
conduct according with the true (rational) nature of man and 

* Nic. Eth. vi. 5. * Rep. iv. 427-34. 

” Ibid., vi. 13. = Laws iii. 689 (Jowett). 
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the universe.” This position, explicit in both Plato and Aris- 
totle, is also anthropomorphic in origin, springing from a simi- 
lar need to find for the conflicts of impulse and desire a solu- 
tion not merely dialectical, but backed by intrinsic authority 
and absolute sanction. The anthropomorphism of these posi- 
tions is not, of course, peculiar to the Greeks: it pervades most 
human logic and ethics and does no particular harm except 
when it is made the basis of an authoritarian system. It may 
well be that reality supports the particular construction thus 
put upon it, as one among many possible constructions. The 
logical importance of the anthropomorphic or homocentric ele- 
ment is determined simply by the distribution of emphasis in 
the developed systems, as between subjective and objective, 
humanistic or authoritarian sanctions. 

A third element of the Greek tradition, which we may 
schematically indicate by the phrase, “the real is the univer- 
sal,” constitutes the basic ingredient of later juristic natural 
law. In this case we find in both Plato and Aristotle attempts 
at historical or empirical verification, which could not, how- 
ever, contribute very much to substantiate or test the posi- 
tion; and we are left confronting what is really an act of faith 
in the solubility of social conflicts through law based on a sup- 
posed “natural” solidarity of mankind. 

There are thus latent in the Greek heritage not one, but 
two, distinct possibilities: the first, a development of the orig- 
inal humanistic tradition, seeking, with a minimum of appeal 
to transcendental absolutes, a clue to the solution of individ- 
ual or social conflicts in the Platonic ideal of harmony; the 
second, a development of the projective tradition, placing the 
emphasis upon the objectified divine element, or causa cau- 
sans, and building thereon a deistic authoritarian system. The 
first possibility was realized to no small extent by the Epi- 

* Cf. Laws iv. 714: “We must hearken, both in private and public life, and reg- 


ulate our cities and houses, according to law, meaning by that very term ‘law,’ the 
distribution of mind” (Jowett). 
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cureans, and to a lesser extent, particularly in respect of the 
dogma of “spontaneous sociability,” by the Stoics;* the sec- 
ond, by Seneca and the church. 

But the dominant choice was not, of course, determined on 
logical grounds—else the Epicureans would not have had to 
wait until the twentieth century for their succession; it was 
determined, as such choices always are, by the cultural needs 
of the particular situation. We may regret that the authori- 
tarian interpretation of nature, with its inherent anthropo- 
morphic basis, precluded for centuries the idea of relativity in 
juridical philosophy and militated against a scientific applica- 
tion of what might have been a very useful method. On the 
other hand we must recognize that it furnished a basis of 
authority when other authority was insecurely founded, and 
thus played its part in the integration of human association. 

It is interesting to observe the eclecticism with which the 
early church selected, from the miscellany of ideas transmitted 
by Cicero and Seneca, just those elements upon which the the- 
ocratic system could most easily be founded. Cicero’s affirma- 
tion of natural law as the manifestation of an active and divine 
administrator in the universe; his insistence on this principle 
as a sufficient prescriptive rule for mankind, even in the ab- 
sence of positive law; his attribution of the authority of jus to 
its divine source, and to that alone; his inclusion of the idea of 
sovereignty in the natural order—all these are, as it were, 
ready-made materials for a system which involved a progres- 
sive abandonment of the attempt at a scientific ethos,” and 
culminated in a dogmatic identification of natural law with 
the gospel, pentateuch, and decalogue—that “epitome legis 
naturae.””° 

But while we can easily understand the rejection by official 
christendom of the sceptical empiricism of Carneades and the 


* Barnes, “The Natural State of Man,” in Monist, January, 1923. 
* Cf. Carlyle, Med. Pol. Th., Vol. I, chap. i. 
* Nicolaus Hemming, quoting Erdmann, loc. cit. 
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Epicureans—which even to Cicero, as a “well-mannered and 
honorable-minded philosophic amateur,” seemed anarchistic 
and subversive—it is not so easy to explain the fate which 
doomed the really constructive elements in Cicero to relative 
sterility for eighteen centuries. For those elements represent- 
ed the maturity of the less anthropomorphic side of the Greek 
heritage, and have been received by modern thought as a far 
safer basis for political thinking than the deistic and revela- 
tory thesis. 

Chief among them is the Stoic idea of human solidarity as 
a basis of prescriptive law.”’ This is forecast in the description 
of right reason as that which cements society or maintains hu- 
man association, and the consequent censure of the man who 
violates this human fraternity.” It is still plainer in the postu- 
lation of common human interests which the laws are estab- 
lished to subserve and from which the rules of right conduct 
can be derived.” In point of fact it matters little whether hu- 
man solidarity be explained as due to divine reason in the uni- 
verse or a so-called “gregarious instinct” among men, so long 
as it is accepted as a primary datum for the principles of social 
procedure. Cicero frequently so accepts it in theory as the 
jurisconsults did in practice; and seeing how much of durabil- 
ity it contributed to the law, we are justified in asking why it 
received so little emphasis, as compared with other elements 
of the Greek legacy, in political theory. 

The answer raises certain considerations which apply not 
less to modern than to classical theory. In the first place, it 
was a comparatively late and a priori idea of the philosophers, 
and as such could not compete in dynamic import with the 

* De Of. iii. 5, 6. * De Leg.i. 15. 

” De Of. iii. 6: Atque etiam, si hoc natura praescribit, ut homo homini, qui- 
cumque sit, ob eam ipsam causam, quod is homo sit, consultum velit, necesse est 
secumdum eandem naturam omnium utilitatem esse communem. Quod si ita est, una 


continemur omnes et eadem lege naturae, idque ipsum si ita est, certe violare alterum 


naturae lege prohibemur. Verum autem primum; verum igitur extremum. 
, 
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older deistic, or quasi-deistic notions: the reason lying less in 
its content than in its motivation, though to some extent in 
both. The history of the period, as of all subsequent periods, 
shows conclusively that to attain dynamic importance in soci- 
ety an idea must spring from, and answer to, psychological re- 
quirements other than the purely intellectual. The notions of 
divine reason and divine justice—but especially the latter— 
fulfilled this condition much more completely than that of 
spontaneous sociability. Originating in a fairly common indi- 
vidual experience of intellectual or emotional conflict, the for- 
mer were well calculated to arouse, especially in their popular 
personified form, that affective reaction without which even 
the best-authenticated notions are doomed to social sterility. 
The idea of general or natural solidarity did not lend itself, as 
a theoretic datum, to personification or (except perhaps to 
some extent, and indirectly, under the pax Romana) to wide- 
spread affective reaction. 

There was, indeed, and is still in it a certain projective or 
anthropomorphic element (if the word may pass in this con- 
nection) somewhat similar to that which we noted in the deis- 
tic concepts: but it was a projectivism or anthropomorphism 
of the philosophers only. The philosophic mind, consciously 
relishing the good of peace and community in a limited circle 
of direct experience, is perennially tempted to objectify this 
good upon the background of humanity in general, making of 
it a “natural” element like the divine reason, and imputing the 
existence of it to that wider sphere of relations in which direct 
experience does not extend. It is a divine error—but an error 
none the less. Just as “gregariousness” breaks up empirically 
into membership of specific communities, so this general or 
“natural” solidarity breaks up into local or functional or kin- 
dred-interest groups. And just as “consciousness of kind” im- 
plies in actuality consciousness of difference, so this “spon- 
taneous sociability” involves, in its pluralistic and heteroge- 
neous reality, feelings of group rivalry and antagonism. 
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Any attempt at verification of the postulate, even in classi- 
cal times, would have met with grave difficulties; the philos- 
ophers themselves made no consistent effort to apply it. The 
admission as an ideal of the defended city-state, with its per- 
manent warrior-caste, relegates it to a rather abstract plane; 
and when we come to specific cases—the practice of infanti- 
cide, the relation of social classes or of subject and conquering 
nations—what we actually get is something suspiciously like 
a rationalization of the status quo. Thus Aristotle, upon slav- 
ery, Cicero, upon imperialism, fall back upon the alleged in- 
equalities of individuals or groups; *° while in Cicero is trace- 
able the germ of the doctrine stated by Seneca and developed 
by the church—that of the justification of social, including 
coercive, institutions by a “fall” of humanity from the pristine 
state of nature in which equality and spontaneous sociability 
had originally obtained. Quite logically this leads, in seven- 
teenth-century theology, to a jus naturale prius (ideal) ani- 
mated by innate reason, and a jus naturale posterius animated 
by prudentia.” 

Thus the principle of universal solidarity proved inade- 
quate in just the way such highly generalized notions still do 
—that of “society” or “community” in modern thought is 
perhaps a case in point. On the subjective side it did not come 
sufficiently close to the conflict of interests arising in individ- 
ual experience to mobilize behind it the psychological drive 
which is a necessary constituent of any dynamic theory; while 
on the objective side it had no sufficiently concrete solution to 
offer to the concrete problems to which the conflict-of-interest 
groups gave rise. The common interests to which, as in Cicero, 
it sometimes professed to appeal were in fact logical, not psy- 
chological, realities; and the task of interpreting them in 
terms which shall ‘““mean something” to the average man, es- 


” Carlyle, loc. cit. Cf. Robertson, Short Hist. of Morals, pp. 138-39. 


* Erdmann, loc. cit. 
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pecially to the non-rational elements of his makeup, remains 
largely unaccomplished. 

On the other hand, it is perhaps consoling to observe that 
the authoritarian position is open, in the final analysis, to 
much the same criticism. If the deistic synthesis triumphed 
for so long, it was because subjectively its terms answered the 
psychological needs of the time more completely, while objec- 
tively it provided a more serviceable basis for a functioning 
social structure. But the cessation of these conditions leaves it 
with no other sanction to fall back on. 

On any view, there is plainly no content, logical, ethical, or philo- 
sophical, in the formula that the ideal of virtue is God, when the idea of 
God admittedly varies with every believer, being, in fact, the mere apoth- 
eosis of the believer’s notion of power and goodness 
idea whatever can add anything to our resources in grappling with the 
problem of evil. At the best it is made by the ethic which professes to 
found on it. The God-idea being necessarily a human construction, “the 
Brocken-Phantom of self projected on the mists of the Non-Ego,” it mat- 


ters not for the purposes of ethics (save in respect of the moral concep- 
tions embodied in the practical doctrine) how the given deity is sup- 
posed to relate to human conduct, or how his existence or character is 
supposed to be made out. No ethic whatever can be justified to the intel- 
ligence merely by saying that the theorist infers the agreement of Deity 
with his views of right and wrong.*? 


The criterion of both the subjective and the social validity of 
any doctrine is after all the individual experience; and when 
we find authoritarian deism failing simultaneously as a prin- 
ciple of personal integration and as a sanction for social insti- 
tutions, the cue is clear for a different approach to both phases 
of the problem. 

In fine, we must fall back upon scientific empiricism. On 
the subjective side we must invoke the aid of analytical psy- 
chology for the problem of personal integration, including in 
its purview, so far as knowledge allows, those situations which 
often appear objectively as interest-claims. And we must be 


® Robertson, op. cit., pp. 87-90. 
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prepared to face the possibility that the solution of this phase 
of the question may be somewhat less identifiable with posi- 
tive social theories and institutions than tradition has hitherto 
suggested; that it may call not so much for more or different 
social institutions as for fewer and less rigid ones. Mean- 
while, on the objective side, we must concentrate our attention 
upon interests that are psychologically as well as logically 
real; abandoning the attempt to find, in any generalized logi- 
cal ideal—even that of peace—a sufficient and self-authenti- 
cating principle of social relations. This would suggest, as the 
task of social engineering, a broadening and interrelating of 
the areas of actual community and like-mindedness: to the 
end that human solidarity may become not merely an idea of 
the philosophers, but an experience of the average man. If 
from the solidarity of our material culture we cannot extract 
that basis of a golden rule, let us acknowledge our essential 
inferiority to the genius of the third century. 


SmatH COLLEGE 
NorTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





ECONOMICS AS A PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCE 
R. G. COLLINGWOOD 


The science of economics enjoys today so vast a prestige, 
especially as compared with the philosophical sciences, that an 
attempt to treat economics philosophically might seem almost 
an insult. But the writer of this paper intends no such disre- 
spect to existing economics as would be implied in a philo- 
sophical treatment of the empirical laws which economists 
reach by induction from the study of facts. What is intended 
is rather to throw light on some of the fundamental concep- 
tions which economists do not so much derive inductively from 
facts as presuppose in their attitude toward the facts. These 
fundamental conceptions, such as value, wealth, and the like, 
are used by all economists, but seldom, if ever, satisfactorily 
defined. Yet in spite of this, people seem to know what they 
mean by them, much as people seem to know what they mean 
by space or time or identity or causation, though to define 
these is notoriously difficult. 

These fundamental or presupposed conceptions of eco- 
nomic science are the subject of this paper. The thesis here 
advanced is that these conceptions are various aspects of, or 
various attempts to describe, a certain form of action which, 
for the sake of a provisional name, we shall call economic ac- 
tion. The conceptions of value, wealth, and so forth are not 
ultimate inexplicables; they can be understood, but only by 
resolving them into the conception of economic action. This 
resolution is a task for philosophy. Philosophical thought is 
that which conceives its object as activity; empirical thought 
is that which conceives its object as substance or thing. Eco- 
nomics, then, is an empirical science if it is conceived as the 
study of a thing called wealth; philosophical, if it is conceived 
as the study of economic action. But it is not enough, to make 
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a science philosophical, that it should call its object action; it 
must really think of it as action. If a certain type of thought 
calls its object activity but nevertheless deals with it as if it 
were a substance or thing, it is an example of empirical, and 
not of philosophical, thought, and this is what happens in the 
case of psychology. Empirical economics, as belonging to the 
empirical study of human conduct, may be regarded as a 
branch of psychology: and just as there is a philosophical sci- 
ence of knowledge, distinct from the psychological science of 
knowledge, so there is a philosophical science of conduct (eth- 
ics) distinct from the psychological science of conduct. It has 
been recognized by philosophers in all ages’ that the special 
type of action which economists study empirically is a type 
whose individuality is, from the philosophical point of view, 
both genuine and important; and therefore no apology is 
needed for raising once more the problem of a philosophical 
interpretation of economic concepts. 

The thesis here to be advanced, then, is that there is a 
special type of action, which we ordinarily distinguish by such 
epithets as expedient, useful, profitable, and the like; that this 
utilitarian or economic type of action is the fundamental fact 
with which all economic science is concerned; that a pure or 
philosophical economics would consist of the analysis of this 


*To quote a few outstanding examples: Plato, followed by Aristotle, distin- 
guishes between moral and economic action, and attaches great importance to the 
distinction; the state, for both these philosophers, is a moral activity which has its 
roots in, or grows out of, economic activities, and the essence of moral action is that 
it should at once control and safeguard economic action. Machiavelli and Hobbes 
did their best work in the analysis of economic activity and the insistence upon its 
reality and necessity. Kant sketches a philosophy of economic action when he lays 
down the doctrine of a hypothetical imperative, distinct from the categorical impera- 
tive of morality; Hegel works this hint out, with help from Plato and Aristotle, into 
a complete theory of economic society as a distinguishable “moment” within political 
society. And Croce, while sweeping away most of the Hegelian distinctions as “mere- 
ly empirical,” insists upon the philosophical validity of the concept of “economicity,” 
and regards the useful as a fundamental philosophical notion on a level with the 
beautiful, the true, and the good. It may perhaps be added that modern economics 
is, historically speaking, an offshoot of ethics, and was first taught from academic 
chairs of moral philosophy ; hence the economist need not hesitate to obey the oracle 
antiquam exquisite matrem. 
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special type of action and its implications; and finally, that 
the ultimate or fundamental problems of economics are solu- 
ble only by abandoning any attempt to solve them empirically 
or inductively, and dealing with them according to their true 
nature, as philosophical problems to be approached by phil- 
osophical methods. 

Economic action is distinguished on the one hand from 
moral action, on the other from certain types of action whose 
characteristic quality is their immediacy. As opposed to moral 
action, economic action is not affected by the idea of duty or 
moral obligation. That there are actions into which this idea 
does not enter is generally admitted. To invest money in a 
stock chosen for its promise of good dividends, or to obey a 
law or other command for fear of punishment may be right or 
wrong when judged by moral standards; but such actions can 
be done, and frequently are done, without the agent’s raising 
any moral issue whatever. It may be argued by a rigid moral- 
ist that no one ought to invest money in a concern without 
asking whether he ought to do so; which would involve inquir- 
ing into its aims and methods of doing business, and satisfying 
himself that they are morally praiseworthy; but no one will 
suggest that this inquiry is one which investors always, or as 
such, undertake. Not only, however, are some acts done with- 
out the agent’s asking himself whether they are morally right, 
but a non-moral element is distinguishable within actions 
where this question has been raised. Thus, a man may invest 
money under a sense of obligation to provide for his children, 
and in such a case the act of investment is a moral act; and he 
may also feel obliged to choose an investment in which his 
money is used to finance an undertaking of which he can ap- 
prove; but nevertheless the act of investment as such is the 
non-moral and purely utilitarian act of lending money with 
the expectation of a good return, and to lend money otherwise 
than this is not properly investment at all. Similarly, a man 
may feel morally obliged to bring a criminal to justice; but 
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though in that case his act has a moral aspect, it has also a 
non-moral aspect in so far as the steps he takes in the matter 
are steps designed simply to bring about a given result irre- 
spective of that result’s moral qualities. 

All moral action thus has within it a subordinate element 
of economic action; and there are cases in which this economic 
element is supreme, to the exclusion of all explicitly moral mo- 
tives. Implicitly, perhaps, moral motives are never wholly ab- 
sent. It may be argued, and perhaps rightly, that all actions 
which on the face of them are purely economic have an im- 
plicit moral motive: that, for instance, when I drive a bargain 
and appear to be thinking only of getting the best bargain, I 
am in fact restrained, by the force of moral tradition, from 
adopting underhand methods of dealing which would actually 
give me a better bargain; or again, I may appear to obey a 
law solely through fear of punishment, when a careful analysis 
of my motives would show that I believe it to be right that law 
in general, or this law, should be obeyed. 

On the other hand, just as there are some economic actions 
in which the moral motive is either absent or at most implicit, 
so there are actions in which the economic motive is absent 
or implicit. When a child runs shouting round the garden, it 
does not aim at any profit or advantage. It feels a desire to 
act in a certain way, and acts in that way without more ado. 
The action is, or at least may be, advantageous to its physical 
or mental development; but it does not think of that. Or it 
may, by so acting, please or displease someone whose pleasure 
or displeasure may affect its happiness; but that again does 
not enter into its calculations. It has no calculations. And just 
as a person may perhaps be condemned as immoral who acts 
on economic motives without raising the question whether he 
is justified in so doing, so a person may be condemned as im- 
prudent who obeys his impulses without reflecting on the eco- 
nomic aspect of such action. Indeed, the reason why one 
thinks it important to reflect before indulging one’s appetites 
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is not merely that such indulgence may lead to immoralities, 
but also that it may lead to imprudences. 

It is thus possible to distinguish three types or forms of 
action. First, the doing something because it is what we want 
to do; secondly, the doing it because it is expedient; thirdly, 
the doing it because it is right. The first is the sphere of im- 
pulsive action; the second, of economic; the third, of moral. 
These three are not mutually exclusive species of a genus. 
There is no action in which impulse or desire does not play a 
part, and there is, therefore, a sense in which all action is im- 
pulsive. So far, the hedonist, who argues that everybody does 
precisely what he wants to do, is in the right. But though im- 
pulse is, as it were, the foundation of all action, the hedonist is 
wrong in arguing—as in effect he must argue—that economic 
and moral acts differ in nothing essential from acts of pure im- 
pulse. The mere fact that he has to twist these types of action 
into conformity with his standard shows that hedonism is a 
dialectical tour de force rather than an unbiased statement of 
the facts. We applaud his ingenuity in showing that the 
sweated laborer and the religious martyr are simply enjoying 
themselves, but even he is not really convinced by it. In eco- 
nomic action impulse is, though present, subordinated to util- 
ity, much as in moral action utility is subordinated to duty. 
Hence the hedonist’s effort to drag economic action into line 
with impulsive action is parallel to, and cannot succeed better 
than, the utilitarian’s effort to drag moral action into line with 
economic. 

The distinction between these three forms of action is not 
an accidental or arbitrary distinction. It is a philosophical 
distinction; one which is made not because we choose to make 
it, but because we cannot think about the subject at all with- 
out making it. For the present our concern is with economic 
action only, and therefore we need not raise the question 
whether the three forms of action above distinguished are the 
only forms whose conceptions are in this way philosophically 
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necessary, or whether a closer examination would reveal oth- 
ers. Our present task is to make clear to ourselves the concept 
of economic action, and we must leave to empirical economics 
the question of what particular actions are economic or expe- 
dient in particular circumstances, and the attempt to classify, 
in a manner none the less useful for being arbitrary, these par- 
ticular economic actions. 

In attempting to define the concept of economic action we 
shall derive help from reflecting on such epithets as useful, 
expedient, profitable, prudent; such distinctions as those be- 
tween means and end, profit and loss, debit and credit, receipt 
and expenditure; such concepts of action as purchase, ex- 
change, and valuation. All these terms have one feature in 
common: they all assert a relation of a peculiar kind between 
two things. That is useful which enables someone to enjoy 
something else which he wishes to enjoy. A prudent act is one 
in which the agent looks beyond what he is doing and by its 
means secures something which is other than itself. Purchase 
is giving one thing in order to receive another, and so forth. 
This duality is the characteristic feature of economic action. 
Two elements are present in it; first, the immediate act, and 
secondly, the mediate act. The immediate act is the means, 
the expenditure, the price; it is this act which is described as 
prudent or useful or the like. The mediate act is the end, the 
receipt, the thing purchased; it possesses not utility, but (if 
one may use the word ) desiredness. An economic act is an act 
which differentiates itself into two parts, one of which is done 
for the sake of the other. The act is not complete till both 
these parts are present. 

This duality is peculiar to economic action. It is not pres- 
ent in impulsive action, for here the distinction between means 
and end is simply non-existent. If we take the case of the 
shouting child, or of an angry man kicking a chair, and try 
within this act to distinguish means and end, we find no room 
for such a distinction. It is a misrepresentation of the facts to 
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say that the man kicks the chair as means to work off his an- 
ger; if that were a true account of the case, it would not be an 
impulsive act. A man might perhaps say to himself: “TI feel 
angry; how can I work off this passion? perhaps kicking a 
chair would do it; let us try”; but if he did, it would be a case 
not of impulsive, but of economic, action. In moral action, on 
the other hand, the distinction is present, but it is merged in 
a fresh unity; thus it is actually a definition of moral action to 
say that a moral act is an end in itself, that the good will is the 
will which wills itself, and the like. The end which the moral 
man sets before himself is to be good; and the only means to 
being good is—being good. Yet the distinction between means 
and end is here a real distinction, though a distinction without 
a difference. 

The distinction between impulsive and economic action 
may be stated by saying that in impulsive action we do what 
we want, whereas in economic action we do what we do not 
want in order that we may do what we want. That which isim- 
mediately desired is the end; the means is only mediately de- 
sired, as the necessary presupposition of the end. That which 
is immediately done is the means; the end is only mediately 
done, as consequential upon the means. Hence what we imme- 
diately do is, in economic action, never what we immediately 
want to do. This fact is rich in consequences. In the first 
place, economic action on its immediate side appears as the 
antithesis to impulsive action. It is doing what one does not 
want to do, as opposed to doing what one does want to do. It 
is therefore not pleasant, but painful; it is labor, as opposed 
to enjoyment. It is not getting what one wants, but sacrificing 
what one wants; it is thus in its immediate aspect not receipt, 
but expenditure. And in the second place, the same action on 
its mediate side appears as a gain or enjoyment, but one which 
arises only indirectly from our own activity; therefore it ap- 
pears as something coming to us from outside ourselves, some- 
thing which we obtain from an external world, something 
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which we earn and do not create. Both these aspects of eco- 
nomic action are illusory, for both disappear when the two 
sides of the action are taken together. In the light of the end, 
the means cease to be merely laborious or painful; they be- 
come an integral part of that which, taken as a whole, we de- 
sire. In the light of the means, the end ceases to be something 
outside ourselves which is given to us as a result of our labors; 
it becomes our own activity regarded as achievement. Thus, 
a man sweeps a path to earn a loaf; but what he gives is not 
mere labor, but the labor necessary to earn his loaf, and what 
he gets is not the loaf, but the act of eating it, or the act of 
giving it to his children. In so far as he is conscious that the 
sweeping is the necessary means to the eating, the sweeping 
itself becomes an object of desire; but it is, even so, only medi- 
ately desired, that is, only desired because of the end to which 
it is the means; and there is always and necessarily a conflict 
between its mediate desiredness and its immediate distasteful- 
ness. 

This distinction between the mediate and the immediate 
sides of an economic act is mythologically represented by the 
distinction between two persons called the purchaser and ven- 
dor, producer and consumer, or the like. ‘“The purchaser” and 
“the vendor” are obviously abstractions, for no one can be a 
purchaser without being at the same time a vendor, and vice 
versa: every sale is an exchange, and each party sells what he 
gives and buys what he takes. But they are more than ab- 
stractions; they are mythological figments; for there is no 
such thing as an exchange between persons. What one person 
gives, the other does not take. I may give a piece of bread for 
a cup of milk; but what I give is not the bread, but my eating 
of the bread, and this is not what the other party gets; he gets 
his eating of the bread, which is an utterly different thing. 
The real exchange is my giving up the eating of bread and 
getting the drinking of milk; and there is another exchange, 
that of his drinking against his eating, on the part of the per- 
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son with whom I am said to exchange commodities. All ex- 
change, in the only sense in which there can be a real ex- 
change, is an exchange between one person and himself; and 
since exchange, understood as the relation between means and 
end, is the essence of economic action, all the essentials of eco- 
nomic theory can be worked out with reference to a single 
person. Indeed, it is only so that they can be intelligibly 
worked out; for the appeal to a number of persons implies the 
fallacious doctrine that something exists, called wealth, which 
can be transferred from one person to another. The reality 
concealed behind the mythological idea of wealth is the enjoy- 
ment of a desired activity; and this cannot be transferred 
from person to person. The truth behind the idea of transfer- 
ring wealth is that where a number of persons stand in deter- 
minate relations to one another the activity of one is so bound 
up with the activity of the rest that cases constantly arise in 
which one person can do what he wants only if someone else 
does not do what de wants.’ But if I forego something that I 
want in order that another may have what he wants, I do not, 
except in a metaphorical sense, give him the thing I want. 
What I do is to make it possible for him to have something 
else. And he may induce me to do this by making it possible 
for me to do something I want to do. In this case each party is 
using the other as means to his own ends by permitting the 
other to use him in the same way. 

This reciprocal relation of means to other people’s ends is 
the root of all economic organizations, and the basis of all 
their peculiarities. For instance, there is always a conflict of 
interest between the parties to a purchase, each trying to buy 
cheap and (what is the same thing) sell dear. So long as this 


? These remarks about wealth must be taken as applying to all the various ideas 
which revolve round that of wealth; for instance, the idea of production. Productive 
labor is not labor that produces a thing called wealth; it is a synonym for economic 
action, which in its immediacy is labor, and as achieving an end is productive. The 
epithet “productive” is therefore otiose; a given action is felt as labor only because 
it is not an end in itself, but is undertaken for what it produces. 
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is presented as a merely empirical fact, it is unintelligible 
from a scientific point of view and disconcerting from a moral. 
One is tempted to ask, in the first place, why should this be 
so? and in the second place, need it be so? Would not our eco- 
nomic life be sounder, more truly productive of real wealth, if 
it were not so? These questions can only be answered by pre- 
senting the conflict of interests as a corollary of the concept of 
economic action. 

Cases certainly occur of purchases which offend our moral 
consciousness. In these cases the vendor accepts a price which 
we think he ought not to accept; and we may think it morally 
desirable that he should obtain a higher price than the mini- 
mum for which he will consent to sell. But it is exceedingly 
important to realize that when this happens we are protesting 
in the name of morality, not against the size of the price, but 
against the fact that, in this case, a price has been given at all. 
In other words, we are asserting that this case morally de- 
mands not an act of exchange, but an act of gift. When some- 
one gives me goods or services, and thereby opens to me cer- 
tain opportunities for actions which I desire to do, my accept- 
ing of these goods or services is an exchange or economic act so 
far as I induce him to give them to me by giving him other 
goods or services my own desired use of which I forego. Now 
it is for me to determine which of two incompatible alterna- 
tives I prefer. If I may either eat my bread or exchange it for 
milk, I have before me two incompatible alternatives: eating 
this particular piece of bread and foregoing the milk, or drink- 
ing this particular milk and foregoing the bread. I may 
choose, in such a case, either on economic grounds or on moral. 
I may simply ask myself which I prefer; or I may ask myself 
which action I ought to do. In the latter case, I may decide to 
drink the milk although I do not want it and do want the 
bread, because—for instance—the other party to the transac- 
tion needs the bread, in my opinion, more than I do, and can- 
not offer me an attractive price for it. But if so, the act is not 
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an exchange, but a gift. My taking something in return does 
not prevent its being a gift; for the thing which I receive is not 
what induces me to act.* Hence, in this case there is no pur- 
chase; nothing is bought, nothing is sold, and nothing that can 
be called a price changes hands. But in the other case, where 
my choice is made on economic motives, there is only one rea- 
son that can induce me to exchange, namely, that I prefer 
drinking this milk (not milk in general, nor even a specified 
quantity of milk, but this milk; and not even this milk in any 
circumstances, but here and now, with this particular thirst 
upon me) to eating this bread. If, when I am so disposed, I 
meet another person who prefers the opposite, and if it is in 
my power to enable him to eat the bread, and in his power to 
enable me to drink the milk, then we can do what is called 
effecting an exchange, which means entering into the condi- 
tion of reciprocity described above; collaborating with each 
other in economic actions each of which is essentially an ex- 
change between the agent and himself. 

Now because, in an economic act, I am answerable to my- 
self only for driving with myself a bargain which shall satisfy 
myself, it follows that there is no appeal from this act; there is 
no way of fixing the right price of anything except by finding 
out the price which, at the moment of purchase, the purchaser 
is willing to pay. If I can get a certain end by undergoing cer- 
tain expense or labor, and if I do not sufficiently want the end 
to undergo this expense or labor, then, so far as economic mo- 
tives are concerned, I go without. If the price is a higher price 
than I am disposed to pay, I do not pay it. No doubt I may 
change my mind and pay it tomorrow; I may pay it five sec- 
onds hence; but that will be because circumstances have al- 
tered, and when that has happened the act is a different act. 

This principle is ordinarily expressed in the theorem that 

* There are cases, such as the exchange of presents at Christmas, in which we 


give expecting to receive; but this expectation does not convert the exchange of pres- 
ents into a purchase, or exchange, in the economic sense of the word. 
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the price of a commodity varies directly as demand and in- 
versely as supply; these two factors being really identical, 
since the demand for a given commodity is nothing but the 
supply of other commodities which are to be exchanged for it, 
and vice versa. Demand, in the economic sense of the word, 
is not at all synonymous with desire or want; there is no “‘de- 
mand” for a thing till something is offered in exchange for it, 
that is, till someone proposes to buy it. The ordinary theorem, 
therefore, means that prices are fixed by proposals to buy. 
But this truth is obscured in empirical economics by the idea 
of quantitative prices, which are supposed to vary as the in- 
tensity of demand varies. This idea involves the fallacious as- 
sumption that what I pay for is (for instance) bread, whereas 
what I really pay for is my eating of this piece of bread; and 
the price of this cannot vary, because it is a thing that only 
happens once. In strictness, every economic act is unique, and 
consists of undertaking unique means to a unique end; but 
empirical economics classifies these acts in arbitrary ways, 
according to their more-or-less accidental similarities, and 
within the classes so formed it tries to distinguish by a quan- 
titative scale individual cases whose real differences are quali- 
tative. 

Prices are thus fixed afresh by every single act of exchange 
that takes place. Every such act is a determination of value; 
and value in the economic sense of the word cannot be deter- 
mined in any other way. When a man who owns certain goods 
puts a price on them he is simply forecasting what, in the 
given circumstances, someone will think it worth his while to 
pay; and when the circumstances change, he must price his 
wares afresh. Hence all prices are always ultimately fixed by 
the “higgling of the market”; but this is, in practice, concealed 
by the way in which a skilful vendor will anticipate such hig- 
gling and put upon his goods a price which, understanding the 
mind and circumstances of his public, he knows they will pay. 
And if people will not pay the price which he has fixed, this 
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shows, not that the public is too stupid or too stingy to pay a 
reasonable price, but that his calculation of what he could get 
was at fault. The price which he ought to have asked is the 
highest price that the public will pay. 

Thus, when the fallacious suggestions due to its quantita- 
tive language have been guarded against, the formula “buy in 
the cheapest market and sell in the dearest” is the definition 
of buying and selling, that is, of economic action. Because the 
economic act falls into two parts, the means and the end, the 
end being immediately desired and the means immediately 
distasteful or laborious, there is a necessary conflict, within 
the act itself, between the means and the end. We want the 
end, but we do not want the means except so far as we are 
convinced that we cannot get the end without them; and 
therefore every economic act involves an attempt to evade or 
minimize the means, that is, to substitute for this act another 
and less distasteful act which shall procure the same end, or an 
end the same for practical purposes. This is the conflict of in- 
terests which is recognized as subsisting between the parties 
to any exchange. It is not a conflict between person and per- 
son; it is a conflict between the mediate and the immediate 
sides of economic action as such, and it is quite as prominent 
in the economic life of a Robinson Crusoe as in that of a retail 
fishmonger. In this conflict of interests the economic life con- 
sists; for the economic life is exchange, and exchange consists 
in balancing means against end in such a way as to get the 
best available return for your expenditure. 

It is, therefore, impossible for prices to be fixed by any ref- 
erence to the idea of justice or any other moral conception. A 
just price, a just wage, a just rate of interest, is a contradic- 
tion in terms. The question what a person ought to get in re- 
turn for his goods and labor is a question absolutely devoid of 
meaning. The only valid questions are what he can get in re- 
turn for his goods or labor, and whether he ought to sell them 
at all. 
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As soon as any moral motive is imported into an economic 
question the question ceases to be an economic one, and the 
price, or wage, or interest becomes a gift. But the demand for 
a just price or a just wage is not a mere confusion of thought. 
It has two motives, one sound and the other unsound. The 
right price of anything is what it will fetch at a given moment 
on a given market; but it does not follow that everything 
ought always to be on sale in every market. By threatening a 
man’s life or reputation I may induce him to give me money; 
this money is the price of my forbearance, and the fact that I 
can get it shows that it is a perfectly fair price. If a black- 
mailer puts his figure too high, he will be told to publish and 
be damned. But because in certain circumstances a man will 
give a thousand pounds for some old letters it does not follow 
that the circumstances ought to arise. The blackmailer creates 
a demand for certain commodities, just as the advertiser does, 
in order to enhance their price; and, from an economic point 
of view, there is nothing to be said against his doing so. But 
the particular means which he adopts in order to create a de- 
mand are contrary to law, and he is therefore a criminal; or, if 
you like, contrary to our moral ideals, and therefore we call 
him a bad man. Now it is always possible, and often desirable, 
to raise the question whether the circumstances which induce a 
given person to pay a given price for a given commodity ought 
to exist. The wages of sweated labor are economically irre- 
proachable, because the laborer is willing to work for them, 
though (like everyone else) he would get more if he could; 
but the reason why he is willing to work for them is that he is 
so poor; and it is very desirable to ask whether, that being so, 
he ought not to receive gifts instead of wages. It may be held 
that the bargain which he makes is a bargain which nobody 
ought to be allowed to make. The notion that there are cer- 
tain kinds of bargains which must not be made is familiar 
enough;* and it is an equally familiar principle that certain 


“A great deal of confusion on this point is visible in current discussions con- 
cerning such things as gambling. There cannot conceivably be any economic argu- 
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circumstances ought to debar persons from making certain 
bargains; for instance, tender years or infirm understanding. 
And it is arguable that excessive poverty should, while enti- 
tling a person to receive some kind of maintenance, debar him 
from offering his labor or possessions in the open market. The 
demand for a just wage, a wage fixed by legal or moral, rather 
than by economic, standards, is a rational demand and deserv- 
ing of respectful attention if it is based on the belief that spe- 
cial circumstances, which ought not to exist, induce certain 
wage-earners to accept a lower wage than that which they 
would accept if these circumstances were removed. If such 
circumstances exist, they ought to be removed, for instance by 
legislation; and since this legislation would raise some peo- 
ple’s wages, the wages as so raised might be loosely described 
as wages fixed by law. But they would really be fixed not by 
law but by supply and demand in a market where law insured 
fair bargaining. In a word, the demand is reasonable so far as 
it is a demand, not for legislation directly controlling wages— 
that is an impossibility, since a wage fixed by any but eco- 
nomic considerations ceases to be a wage—but for legislation 
amending the condition of society. 

On the other hand, the demand for a just wage is wholly 
irrational if it is a demand for the control of wages by any 
standard other than the act of exchange itself. Such standards 
have often been advocated; it has been argued that the wage- 
earner has a right to a living wage, to the whole produce of his 
labor, and so forth. Such proposals as these are always in 
practice “rationalizations” of a dissatisfaction with existing 
wages. They do not seriously propound a standard; they only 
cover a vague demand for more. But the demand for more is 


ment against gambling; if I choose to pay a certain sum of money in return for a 
certain profit contingent on my luck or skill, I am paying market price for a com- 
modity which I desire, and there is an end of it. But it is arguable that here, as in 
the case of prostitution, exchanges are made which ought not to be made; and if that 
is so, the further question arises of whether they can and ought to be prevented 
by law. 
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an inevitable feature of all economic action; it is impossible 
that such demands should not be made, and made constantly. 
Because every exchange consists of buying cheap and seiling 
dear, every exchange is accompanied by a more-or-less explicit 
wish that one had bought cheaper and sold dearer. Everyone 
is in some degree dissatisfied with every bargain he makes, 
and wishes he could have made a more advantageous bargain. 
This dissatisfaction would be replaced by resignation if he 
could be quite sure that the price he paid for his end was an 
absolutely necessary price. But within the economic sphere no 
one can ever be quite sure of that. If the means and the end 
were envisaged in such an indissoluble unity the dualism, 
which is the differentia of economic action, would vanish. 
Hence to be dissatisfied with one’s own bargain is inseparable 
from the economic life; it is only when we cease to bargain 
that we cease to be dissatisfied with our bargains. 

This truth is intuitively recognized by that common sense 
which derides as a mere utopian dream the longing for a just 
wage, a non-competitive economic system, a society in which 
mutual suspicion shall be replaced by mutual respect, and bar- 
gaining by generosity. Conflict of interest, competition, the 
will to drive a hard bargain, is the essence of economic action, 
and a society in which economic action has no place is certain- 
ly a utopia. It is mere sophistry to argue that, because co-op- 
eration is necessary to any economic system, competition is 
wasteful or economically undesirable; for the presence of 
these two opposites together is essential to an economic sys- 
tem. The parties to an economic action co-operate in compet- 
ing, like two chess players. 

Yet these utopian dreams, these rebellions against the sor- 
did aims of the economic life, against the worship of gain and 
the acquiescence in a competitive system, are not wholly to be 
condemned. They are both foolish and vicious if they proceed 
from a desire to enjoy wealth without winning it in the open 
market. If people who cannot get as high a price as they want 
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for their goods or labor complain that only a ruthless competi- 
tive system prevents them from getting more, they are merely 
throwing a cloak of hypocritical moralizing over their own 
disappointed greed. The competitive system of which they 
complain is just the fact that they, and people like them, want 
all they can get. But the economic life is not everything; and 
it is right to protest against the assumption that buying cheap 
and selling dear make up the whole duty of man. Indeed, a 
renunciation of purely economic aims is the essence, nega- 
tively defined, of the moral life. 

Exchange, in the sense of exchange with one’s self, the bal- 
ancing of means against ends, is the fundamental conception 
of economics. The task of economics as a philosophical science 
is confined to stating this conception and working out its nec- 
essary implications; the task of economics as an empirical sci- 
ence consists in showing how this activity of exchange reap- 
pears from point to point in a constantly changing historical 
process; how the social structure of a certain time and place— 
especially of our own time and place—reveals the features 
which, according to philosophical or pure economics, all eco- 
nomic activity must present. Whether a conception like that 
of wages, or capital, or money belongs to empirical or pure 
economics is a question of the utmost importance for pure eco- 
nomics, but one which empirical economics can afford to ig- 
nore; for an empirical science reduces every concept to the 
level of an empirical generalization. 

Of the three concepts just enumerated perhaps the only 
one that belongs to philosophical economics is that of money. 
Wages are only a special case of prices, and are peculiar only 
in being the price paid for a peculiar kind of commodity. Cap- 
ital is a concept which stands or falls with that of wealth, and 
we have seen that philosophical economics must resolve the 
idea of wealth into the idea of economic action.’ But the no- 


* Capital is wealth used in the production of other wealth, but not thereby either 
consumed or parted with. Hence it differs from labor, because labor is consumed, 
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tion of money introduces a real differentiation into the notion 
of exchange, and we may therefore conclude with a few re- 
marks on this subject. Money is the means of exchange; that 
is, something taken in exchange only to be given in exchange 
again. The simple act of exchange, which we have seen to be 
distinguishable into two correlative acts called the means and 
the end, is by the introduction of money made into a com- 
pound act, distinguishable into two pairs of correlatives in 
which the money, like the middle term in a syllogism, appears 
twice over: first we exchange one thing for money, and then 
we exchange the money for something else. Thus money is an 
interpolated term between the means and the end, and an eco- 
nomic act into which money enters is a twofold act, which is 
complete only when the money has been both accepted and 
spent by the agent in question. 

Into the practical value of money as facilitating exchange 
and thus affecting the organization of society we need not here 
inquire; that belongs to the task of empirical economics. But 
money in its essence, so far from being a social expedient, 
plays its part within the economic life of the individual. When 
anyone looks forward to an end and adopts means in order to 
attain it, the relation between means and end is never immedi- 
ate. If the means led instantly to the end, there would be no 
appreciable distinction between the two, and the economic 
character of the action would disappear. There is always, in an 
economic act, a certain mediation, passage, or transition lead- 
ing from the means to the end. This passage can be distin- 
guished into phases, each dependent on the preceding phase, 
and therefore it is not a single indivisible act, but a chain of 
acts connected by their leading up to the end. The making of 
a journey in order to reach a certain place, the daily practicing 


and from a price, because a price is parted with. But something is parted with, 
namely, the using of one’s capital for another purpose; and the using of capital is 
really a mere case of exchanging one action for another, possession of the capital be- 
ing equivalent to being in a position to choose between these actions. 
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of a difficult piece of music, the development of the tactical 
plan of a battle, are examples. Now these intermediate stages 
which connect the means with the end have certain character- 
istics of their own. They are not mere means; relatively to the 
starting-point, they seem almost like ends. It is a positive sat- 
isfaction to see them emerging; even when they actually in- 
clude the most difficult and painful part of the process, there 
is in them a definite sense of achievement. On the other hand, 
relatively to the end, they seem like mere means, for their only 
value is that they lead to the end. They have this double char- 
acter: that they are aimed at with the deliberate purpose of 
passing beyond them. But this is the pure definition of mon- 
ey; and the empirical fact which we call money is only a spe- 
cial case of such intermediate stages between means and end, 
just as the empirical fact which we call purchase is only a spe- 
cial case of exchange, or the adaptation of means to ends. 

In the empirical fact which we call money a number of 
mixed motives are at work, which it is not the concern of phi- 
losophical economics to analyze. But so far as what we call 
money really is money, so far as it fulfils the function of a 
means of exchange and no other function, its entire character 
is deducible from the definition given above. It is an end 
which is also means, neither mere means nor a mere end. If 
food is an example of an end and labor an example of means, 
the money with which the laborer is paid and which he gives 
away for food is neither a kind of food nor a kind of labor; but 
it has something in common with both. Labor is created by 
the laborer and is spent by him for the sake of getting some- 
thing else; food is earned and consumed by the laborer. 
Money, like labor, is spent, but it is not created; it is earned, 
like food, but it is not consumed. Money has the peculiarity 
of being earned to be spent; or rather, whatever is earned to 
be spent is money. If an article of food, such as salt, is accept- 
ed in an act of exchange with the purpose of eating it, it is a 
commodity; if with the purpose of exchanging it again, it is 
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money. If a bank note is accepted with the purpose of lighting 
one’s pipe with it, it is a commodity; if with the purpose of 
spending it, it is money. It is always possible for the possessor 
of money to divert it into use as a commodity at any moment; 
and where salt, or cows, or cartridges, or lumps of gold are 
used as money, this is because people want their money to pos- 
sess an emergency value as a commodity. This may or may 
not be an advantage to society. If commerce is at a very low 
level of development, if the possibilities of exchange are re- 
stricted and precarious, it is useful to have a currency which 
can be treated as a commodity in emergencies. Where com- 
merce flourishes, emergencies of this kind are unlikely to arise, 
and the inconvenience of using cartridges (say) as a currency 
outweighs the advantage of being able to fire off your money 
when you run out of ammunition. Hence an advanced, as op- 
posed to a primitive, economic organization is recognizable by 
its adoption of a currency chosen for its efficiency as money, 
and not for its emergency value as a commodity. For the same 
article cannot be at the same time and in the same respect 
both money and a commodity, and therefore whatever is well 
adapted to fulfil one of these functions is to just that extent ill 
adapted to fulfil the other. If you select a certain thing for use 
as money because of its value as a commodity, you are tempt- 
ing people to use it not as money but as a commodity. Thus, 
if children used chocolate money, they would eat it; andif you 
make a sovereign out of a sovereign’s worth of gold, anyone 
who has a use for gold will melt down his sovereigns instead of 
spending them, unless you make it illegal for him to do so. 
And the law which forbids the melting down of coin is an em- 
pirical recognition of the truth that money is only money so 
long as its users pay no attention to its possible value as a 
commodity. 

The same truth is curiously illustrated by Gresham’s Law. 
Why should bad money drive out good? Such a survival of the 
unfittest seems, on the face of it, paradoxical. It is absurd that 
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if two currencies are in existence, one economically good and 
the other economically bad, anyone should ever accept the 
latter instead of insisting on receiving the former; and equally 
absurd that anybody possessing both should use the bad mon- 
ey rather than the good, if by good is meant good gua money, 
or capable of being exchanged for good value. Since to be 
money is to be exchanged, the fact that good money is hoarded 
instead of being exchanged proves that it is not money, but a 
commodity. The true interpretation of Gresham’s Law is that 
it refers to a state of things in which a commodity, such as car- 
tridges, salt, or gold, passes as currency among people who, in 
using it, are conscious of its commodity value, and by “good” 
money it means money whose face value is equal to its value 
as a commodity. If now a second currency comes into use, 
having a commodity value less than its face value, the so- 
called “good” currency will cease to be money and will become 
a commodity. But this proves that to lock up commodity 
value in currency is wasteful and economically unsound, and 
that in fair economic competition a currency which is not thus 
loaded with commodity value will always defeat one which is. 
The “best” money, in the sense in which Gresham’s Law uses 
terms, is the worst. 

This is directly deducible from the definition of money. 
Since money, as such, is earned to be spent, not to be con- 
sumed, any capacity for being consumed is irrelevant to the 
efficiency of money as such, and to accept it because it pos- 
sesses this capacity is to accept it as something other than 
money. It might be inferred that a perfect currency would 
consist of perfectly unconsumable objects: gold which could 
not be made into jewelry, pennies which could not be made 
into paperweights, and notes which could not be used for 
lighting a pipe. This is clearly impossible, nor is it necessary. 
What is necessary is only that people should not, when they 
accept money, be influenced by the thought that it possesses a 
commodity value—should not, for example, prefer to accept 
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a kind of bank note that was good for lighting a pipe; and the 
obvious method of securing this end is—if we may here trench 
for a moment on empirical economics—to make the commod- 
ity value of one’s money so small in proportion to its face 
value that no case is likely to arise in which anyone in using it 
thinks of its commodity value at all. 

The absence of recognized commodity value, however, is 
only the negative qualification of a perfect currency. The pos- 
itive side is constancy of exchange value. This again follows 
from the definition of money. As the middle term of a syllo- 
gism must not be ambiguous, that is to say, must not be sub- 
ject to a change of meaning between the major premise and 
the minor premise, so, and for exactly the same reason, the 
mediating link in an exchange must not be subject to an alter- 
ation of value between the time when a given person accepts 
it and the time when he spends it. For he only accepts a given 
sum of money on the understanding that it will procure him a 
known quantity of goods; the real exchange is goods for 
goods, and it is the current price of the goods which he wants 
that determines the price he will take for the goods he is sell- 
ing. If he does not know what money will buy, he has no 
means of deciding how much money to take for the things he 
is selling; and if he is misinformed as to what money will buy, 
he is under a delusion in agreeing to accept a certain sum of 
money. Hence, if people do not believe that the money they 
accept will remain approximately stable in value till they have 
spent it, they will not accept it, and it ceases to be money. 

These are the only two qualifications of a sound currency. 
How they are to be realized, or approximately realized, in 
practice is a question for empirical economics. Whether we 
want to realize them, or prefer to realize some other aim in- 
compatible with them is a question of politics. For our present 
purpose it is enough to point out that they cannot be realized 
except by what is called a “manipulated” currency. Con- 
stancy of value cannot be attained either by using as money 
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a substance whose commodity value is for some reason not 
subject to fluctuation, or by using a substance whose total 
quantity is limited by some accident of nature. The values of 
all commodities are subject to fluctuation, for the value of 
anything is only the value that a given person in a given situ- 
ation sets upon it, every act of exchange being a fresh act of 
valuation; and limiting the total quantity of money in exist- 
ence does not insure the constancy of its value unless the total 
quantity of goods available for exchange is also constant. Be- 
cause in any given purchase the value of the money and the 
value of the goods for which it is exchanged must be “equal,’”’ 
it follows that in the sum total of all purchases the same equal- 
ity must obtain. Hence the only sound currency is one which 
is “manipulated” so as to maintain a constant ratio with the 
amount of goods on the market. This is well known as an em- 
pirical fact; everybody knows that if a state floods the market 
with paper currency, prices rise all round proportionately to 
the increase in the amount of money in circulation. The same 
thing would happen if, owing to large new discoveries of gold, 
a similar increase in gold currency took place. The only seri- 
ous argument for a gold currency is that the latter event is un- 
likely, and cannot be arbitrarily brought about, as the increase 


*It may be worth while to explain what is meant by equality of value. There 
is, of course, no such thing as “value,” a measurable substance of which equal quan- 
tities may somehow exist in a penknife and a two-shilling piece. And if, per impossi- 
bile, this did happen, no one could have any reason for choosing to have the one 
rather than the other; for, their values being equal, neither would have any prefera- 
bility. In point of fact, to the vendor of the penknife, the two-shilling piece is worth 
more than the knife—he would, of the two, rather have the coin; whereas to the 
purchaser, the knife is worth more than the two-shilling piece. The value of two 
things is said to be equal (the knife, e.g., is priced at, or said to be worth, two shil- 
lings) when the holder of each thinks an exchange advantageous to himself, i.e., pre- 
fers what the other holds to what he himself holds. This explains the conception of 
profit, which remains perplexing as long as we allow ourselves to take the phrase 
“equality of value” literally. If the values of the goods exchanged are equal, then no 
one can make a profit except by fraud. But profit simply consists in getting what 
you want in exchange for what, relatively speaking, you do not want; and hence 
every true exchange is profitable to both parties. 
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of paper currency so easily can, by the unscrupulous action of 
a bankrupt government. 

But this argument is based on the fallacious assumption 
that governments can be kept out of mischief by denying them 
certain powers, as one denies firearms to a child. In the case 
of the child the case is simple. But in the case of the govern- 
ment, guis custodiet? The people? If so, the people can de- 
stroy the government that they distrust and substitute one 
that they trust. If they cannot make up their minds to trust 
any, they will be governed by one they do not trust, which is 
unlikely to respect their economic opinions. A sound currency, 
by creating wealth, would certainly create opportunities for 
the misuse of wealth. But anyone who advocated an unsound 
currency on the plea that a sound currency would be a dan- 
gerous weapon in the hands of governments might be asked 
what he thought of allowing governments to handle other dan- 
gerous weapons, such as legislative power or the control of 
armies. A kind of moral cowardice has prompted some people 
to imagine that in creating machines—and money is a ma- 
chine—man may become the slave of his machines, may be 
led, by the mere fact that they exist, into using them disas- 
trously or immorally. Such a fancy is a mere mental vertigo or 
loss of nerve; it is not amenable to argument; and anyone who 
is driven by it to this or that form of self-mutilation is, per- 
haps, better mutilated. That is not our present question. We 
are asking, not whether we shall establish a sound currency, 
but what we mean by a sound currency; not whether we are 
likely to shoulder successfully the responsibilities of wealth, 
but what wealth is. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 





THE APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM OF MORAL 
MOTIVE 


FRED R. MORROW 


There is a certain way of thinking about mind and action 
which must characterize any modern attempt to deal with the 
conduct-situation. This is a logical necessity growing out of 
the new realization of the momentous place occupied in ordi- 
nary conduct by non-rational factors like instinct, emotion, 
and habit. The reaction from a former over-intellectualistic 
psychology has resulted in various conclusions. The scope of 
our conception of motive being enlarged, reason, purposive- 
ness, control, and deliberation seem to suffer a reduction in 
their dignity, if not in their necessity. The place of reason and 
deliberation may be wholly transferred, and represented as 
lagging so far behind action in point of time as to serve merely 
as a justifier or apologist for it. 

One finds this sort of conclusion admirably suited to the 
emotional preconceptions of “anti-repressionists.” The sort of 
thinking common in the contemporary “free-expression” group 
likes to emphasize the claims of nature as embodied in impulse 
and instinct. The deliberation and foresight that have become 
synonymous with control and repression are conceived as of 
illusory value. As a matter of fact, of course, the philosophy 
and psychology behind this great movement are not simple; 
but the appeal to natural impulse is a great factor. 

Many persons are convinced that the reinterpretation of 
nature and reason in relation to conduct has implications 
which are not at all disparaging toward rationality, or even 
toward a certain measure of repression. In examining this con- 
viction, such a question as this might be asked: What sort of 
morality is possible and desirable in view of the new-found 
facts of human nature? And what motives shall be considered 
the proper and acceptable ones in this sort of morality? The 
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conditions in our national life are such as to make the answer 
to these questions a matter of practical and immediate im- 
portance. 

It is the present purpose to consider briefly two or three 
leading contemporary conceptions of the approach to moral 
problems, with a view to finding what method and conclusions 
strike most nearly to the heart of this problem. There are the 
present conditions in popular morality, whose motives follow 
lines of least resistance, and hence tend to the careless and de- 
generate. Then there is the “free-everything” propaganda 
which rationalizes and justifies the least-resistance standards. 

Another sort of preconception will also be considered, 
namely, that which causes men to come at moral problems by 
way of social study and control. A third theory comes from 
those ethical teachers who look to intelligence for the solution 
of our moral problems. Of this type Professor Dewey is an 
outstanding representative. Lastly, returning once more to an 
individualism at present too widely neglected, we shall call 
attention to a viewpoint typified by Mr. Marshall Dawson. 
This striking recall of men to a belief in degeneration and in 
the need for “backbone” in the moral life will perhaps furnish 
a needed complement to the background of our modern think- 
ing about human nature and conduct. 


I 


The present tendency to stress freedom and individual ex- 
pression as the means to what may be called “salvation” is not 
by any means an isolated phenomenon. Broadly speaking, 
there is a periodic swing between nature, in its narrower con- 
notation, and man. Professor George Herbert Palmer, in his 
eminently satisfactory Nature of Goodness, devotes the con- 
cluding chapter to a critical review of this pendulum move- 
ment in history. ‘Under our analysis,” he says, “two antithet- 
ic worlds emerge, a world of nature and of spirit, the former 
guided by blind forces, the latter self-managed.’” This is the 


* The Nature of Goodness (New York, 1903), chap. vii, p. 193. 
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essentially Christian conception, and the one which underlies 
the thinking of early Christian philosophers. 

“Yet,” continues Professor Palmer, “it must be owned that 
during the last few centuries doubts have risen about the jus- 
tice of this Christian ideal. The simple conception of a world 
of spirit anc: a world of nature arrayed against each other, the 
one of them exactly what the other is not, the world of spirit 
the superior, the world of nature to be frowned upon, used 
possibly, but always in subordination to a spiritual purpose— 
this view has been falling into disrepute.’” 

Traced in the fine arts—poetry, painting, and music—this 
reaction away from a view of nature and spirit as antithetical 
has moved to certain extremes. In our own time, natural sci- 
ence is the leading field of knowledge. Great non-human 
forces are so commonly investigated and harnessed, and their 
use is so universal, that one sometimes wonders whether per- 
haps they have not harnessed, and are using, us.° Eighteenth- 
century naturalism was saved from anarchism by an intellec- 
tualistic psychology and a proximity to settled standards of 
belief. It is reflected in the exaltation of the primitive. “Back 
to nature” was the watchword of Rousseau and the deists 
alike, and both education and religion came in for their share 
of influence from this source. But the eighteenth-century at- 
tempt to return to nature was not made on the very crest of a 
wave of scientific knowledge which includes in its scope the 
nature of man as animal. The psychology of this age placed a 
new value on nature, but of man the intellect still remained 
the crowning glory. Religion was not condemned because it 
was found incipient in savagery; but savagery was extolled 
because it was thought that its simplicity and maiveté were 
more genuinely religious. 

The change which nineteenth-century advance brought 
out gave an entirely new tack to the glorification of nature. 

? Op. cit., pp. 195-96. 

*See Butler’s Erewhon; also David Grayson, “The Man in the Glass Cage,” 
American Magazine, January, 1925. 
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The older conception of man had left him intact; if fear, pride, 
and selfishness were the ruling motives of life, as according to 
Hobbes, Bentham, Mill, at least life remained a unity. Man 
still maintained a co-ordinated selfhood of intellect, will, and 
emotion; the animal was no kin of his. But the idea of evolu- 
tion has brought in a new conception, which not only acknowl- 
edges a kinship with the brutes, but analyzes man’s nature in 
such a way that the only vital and dynamic elements of his 
life belong to the lower realm. Obviously there is no inherent 
evil in such a theory or such a fact. Every fair-minded ob- 
server desires and welcomes new and helpful analyses in every 
realm of knowledge. But the change which has come over the 
idea of man demands that it should be re-examined from the 
standpoint of values. What occasions the fears of spiritually 
minded persons at present is that the reinterpretation of na- 
ture is being attempted without a sufficient background of 
spiritual, or value, perception. It is the content, and not the 
form, of an attempted return to nature which one is forced to 
look upon as unfortunate in the case of the free-expression 
school. 

It is the present contention, therefore, that in so far as 
the expressionistic ideal is an incarnation of a historic and 
valuable outlook upon nature, it is not inherently a false ideal. 
So long, furthermore, as it insists upon stressing personal val- 
ues as a part of human nature it is on the right track. But 
when personal values become identified with the free play of 
instincts, emotions, and ambitions, then this historic form is 
given a content which assumes negative value for morality 
and religion. 

The answer to our essential question is, then, for this type 
of ethics something like this: The new idea of human nature 
resulting from modern psychological analysis shows us that 
the only conceivable morality is that which works toward the 
fullest development of each individual nature. Give free 
scope to each impulse and each power. Repress nothing, lest 
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some spark of genius be crushed out. The highest aim of every 
soul is to free the body and enjoy it. 

The danger of such a philosophy lies in the convenience 
with which it can be appropriated to the desires of a weak, 
bestial, selfish, or unprincipled individualism. 


II 


As one school of ethics offers an answer to the moral ques- 
tion in terms of the individual nature, another type of morals 
begins in opposite fashion with society. The English writer 
who has been the champion of anti-intellectualism in the an- 
alysis of individuals has also been the chief proponent in Eng- 
land and America of the view that the elements of individual 
action and character are essentially social. Hence we have a 
“social psychology.”’ But for Professor McDougall the genetic 
process goes from the individual to society. Social institutions 
and customs have their origin and their reason in the makeup 
of the individual constituents of society; an argument is often 
found, indeed, for social fixedness in the supposed immuta- 
bility of instinct. Professor McDougall recognizes, however, 
that the individual cannot be explained apart from his social 
environment. 

It was, I think, mainly because the older moralists neglected to take 
sufficiently into account the moral tradition and the way in which it be- 
comes impressed upon us, and because they treated the individual in arti- 
ficial abstraction from the social relations through which his moral senti- 
ments are formed, that they were led to maintain the hypothesis of some 
special faculty, the conscience, or the moral sense or instinct, or the 
moral consciousness, in seeking to account for moral conduct.‘ 


We may believe that the attempt to do away with a dis- 
tinctive moral consciousness by explaining it in terms of senti- 
ments, or instinct combinations, plus social origins, is also a 
failure; but in this statement of Professor McDougall we see 
the recognition of a new and potent reality in individual con- 
duct, over and above that which is recognized by the out and 


“ Introduction to Social Psychology (Boston, 1910), p. 228. 
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out individualists. Society is viewed as exerting a decisive in- 
fluence upon the formation of sentiment and character. 

But the great modern philosophy of society comes from 
France, where the successors of Comte, Durkheim, Levy- 
Bruhl, e¢ al. are laboring to convert ethics into a science, and 
are succeeding in filling the categories of social morality with 
vital new content. It is not possible here to go deeply into 
this movement. It may be characterized broadly as positivis- 
tic in method and social in emphasis. It goes to the opposite 
extreme from that occupied by individual “expressionism.” 
Where the latter looks upon social molding forces as impedi- 
ments to true genius, social positivism places upon them the 
weight of sole validity and value. The social factors in con- 
duct are the prime objects of research and analysis. The “na- 
ture” studied by this social ethics is “social nature.” Accord- 
ing to M. Levy-Bruhl: 

Man can no more easily dispose of social nature than he can dispose 


of physical nature, and the only means of conquering the one as the other 
is first to discover its laws The reformer will subordinate him- 


self to the sociologist.® 
The facts of social relationship are inevitable and all-influential, 


hence “ethics needs no more ‘founding’” (i.e., in a priori principles) 
“than nature in the physical sense of the word.’”® 


The two great difficulties which attach to this social posi- 
tivism are these: (a) From the standpoint of the individual it 
leaves no place for initiative and change. The democratic the- 
ory of genius is advocated so strongly that personality, both in 
thought and action, is unduly subordinated. To quote M. 
Levy-Bruhl once more: 

A social reality which existed before him, and will survive him, is im- 
posed on any normal individual being in any society, ours, for instance. 
He knows neither its origin nor its structure; he must conform to all its 
prescriptions, obligations, interdictions, morals, laws, manners, and con- 
ventions under penalty of various punishments, some external, some 


* Ethics and Moral Science (London, 1905), p. 86. 
* Ibid., p. 154. 
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within himself, more or less scattered, but which make themselves felt in 
the most incontestable fashion by the effects they produce, by the intimi- 
dation they exercise.” 

(5) In the second place, a strictly scientific social ethics, such 
as that represented typically by Levy-Bruhl, shares the lack 
which characterizes all scientific approach, namely, it can 
view standards and values existentially only; it can make so- 
cial and moral values the objects of a purely phenomenal in- 
vestigation, but it cannot, by the very nature of the approach, 
make any evaluation. Now the weakness of traditional ethics 
has undoubtedly been its disregard of social facts and its un- 
due emphasis on certain abstract aspects of individual moral 
experience, such as conscience, duty, deliberation, goodness, 
happiness. But the characteristic of which these familiar con- 
cepts are symbols is that which many believe to be the very 
differentia of evaluation. Value does not enter at all into a 
truly scientific investigation; primitive taboo and Christian 
love stand on a par as objects of scientific study. Social posi- 
tivism, therefore, with its emphasis on non-evaluative study, 
offers no solution whatever to the question of comparative 
moral values. It can discover, examine, analyze, and trace to 
an origin any number of moral ideals and motives; but it can- 
not make such ideals and motives live for any individual, nor 
can it consistently offer changes or improvements in existing 
social systems. 

This second great tendency in moral study is then subject 
to the criticism that it is incapable of offering a content for the 
form which it offers in analysis. Moral conduct is native to all 
normal persons living in social relationships; morality is not 
only real, but inevitable. Social nature is as valid as physical 
nature, and its demands upon the individual just as insistent. 
But there is no provision in this philosophy for the truth which 
is characteristic of individualism at the opposite pole. _Imme- 
diate experience, with its conviction of values, its inventive- 


7 Op. cit., p. 154. 
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ness and originality, its creativeness, and its privacy is too 
lightly considered. Present, already existent systems of con- 
duct may be analyzed, but no attempt is made to determine 
what motives are good and what bad, whether this restriction 
is right or wrong, or that social habit desirable or undesirable. 


II 


A school of ethics which is extremely popular at the pres- 
ent time is that which makes intelligence the summum bonum 
of conduct. The social psychology of Professor Dewey posits 
impulse as the fundamental force behind all behavior. Organ- 
ized and co-ordinated within individual experience by habit, 
this primal force is capable either of rational direction on the 
one hand, or of irrational inflexibility or capriciousness on the 
other. Habit gives meaning to conduct. Intelligence delivers 
habit from fixity by furnishing the capacity for adaptation to 
changed conditions. Thus, while primitive impulse, under the 
command of a slightly less primitive system of habits, perme- 
ates and energizes all of life, the meaning of the whole comes 
from the continual presence of foresight and deliberation. 

Mr. Dewey has avoided both the extreme anti-intellectu- 
alism of the “back to nature” advocates and the over-intellec- 
tualism and lack of solid emotional content found in French 
positivism. He views as a caricature of moral valuation the 
school which “abrogates objective intelligence in behalf of 
sentiment, and withdraws into little coteries of emancipated 
souls.”* There is nothing attractive, from this point of view, 
in the idea that unrestraint in the satisfaction of appetites is 
identical with free realization of individuality. On the other 
hand, by allying intellect with the warmest and most intimate 
elements of individual experience—emotion, impulse, feeling 
—and so arranging his analysis that rationality is seen ideally 
to permeate all sorts and degrees of action, Mr. Dewey avoids 


® Human Nature and Conduct (New York, 1922), p. 7. 
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the necessity of having to apologize to the ordinary man for 
the existence of theoretical morals. 

This conception of reason, or intelligence, as a constituent 
of all conduct is one element in the modern unification of life. 
Traditional ethics circumscribed morality too closely in defin- 
ing ethical conduct variously in terms of duty, perfection, 
obedience to the divine commands, or the pursuit of personal 
happiness. As a result personal morality has often suffered a 
complete amputation from the overlofty ideals set up in the- 
ory. The ends of action in every department of life are capable 
of moral interpretation, and hence have moral significance. It 
is necessary to recognize both the importance of irrational fac- 
tors in action—impulse, habit, emotion, feeling, sentiment— 
and the essential character of intelligence as the value-giving 
and value-conserving constituent. One finds this conviction 
strongly expressed throughout Professor Dewey’s philosophy. 
Life is, or at least should be, a moral unity throughout, by vir- 
tue of the existence in the entire process of deliberation and 
control; irrational factors which form the body of the system 
are organized into a happy unity by intelligence. He says: 

Rationality . . . . is the attainment of a working harmony among 
diverse desires. “Reason,” as a noun, signifies the happy co-operation of 
a multitude of dispositions, such as sympathy, curiosity, exploration, ex- 
perimentation, frankness, pursuit—to follow things through—circumspec- 
tion, to look around at the content, etc ces os DOD 
borious achievement of habit, needing continually to be worked over. A 
balanced arrangement of propulsive activities manifested in deliberation 
—namely reason—depends upon a sensitive and proportionate emotional 
sensitiveness.® 
Thought and energy working together in a harmonious rela- 
tion of superordination and subordination respectively—this 
is the essence of the truly moral in conduct. 

It is here that America’s most versatile and least imprac- 
tical college professor places the emphasis in moral action. 
Morality is social, active, all-inclusive, but above all, intelli- 
gent. Mr. Dewey’s ethical philosophy is strong where, again, 

® Op. cit., pp. 196, 198. 
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traditional practice is indisputably weak. Morality is too gen- 
erally nothing but blind, slavish conformity to what is cus- 
tomary in certain realms of life, while in other less fixed but 
increasingly important regions selfish impulse is allowed to set 
the standard. In other cases the lack of intelligent control re- 
sults in casuistic cavil. Destructive negativism takes the place 
of positive virtue. 

We may well ask whether Professor Dewey, in offering in- 
telligence as the solution to our complex problems of conduct, 
has been willing to go quite far enough in recognizing those 
distinctly spiritual ideals to which he is temperamentally dis- 
inclined. If rationality “is not a force to evoke against impulse 
and habit,” but consists rather in the fortunate co-operation 
of various dispositions, what is the force which whips recalci- 
trant impulses into line and, by pushing certain dispositions 
aside, allows others, conceived as more desirable, to occupy 
the place of action? So far as I have been able to find from 
Mr. Dewey’s theory of ethics, merely intelligent action allows 
for deliberation, foresight, spontaneity, flexibility; but the 
propulsive force behind intelligent action, as behind any ac- 
tion whatsoever, is still the power of impulse shaped by habit. 
The problem is to discover how an admittedly “laborious 
achievement” like intelligence can get along without what the 
ordinary man thinks of as “repression.” The liberation of im- 
pulse, so that balked habits may be recognized smoothly, and 
the fixation of habit, so that desirable dispositions may be cul- 
tivated and conserved—this is the work of intellect. The ex- 
penditure of energy in the process requires effort; the more in- 
telligent the action, the greater the effort and the larger the 
number of tendencies that must be suppressed. It is to this 
extremely important implication of intelligent action that Mr. 
Dewey notoriously finds himself objecting. Temperamentally, 
Mr. Dewey is thoroughly positive, expressionistic. Practically, 
he is forced to recognize the vital necessity for effort, the 
source of which he does not want to recognize as distinctively 
moral. The differentia of morality is therefore thrown back on 
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intelligence, which, according to ordinary observation, either 
may or may not be of positive moral value. 

Broadly speaking, Mr. Dewey not only fails in furnishing 
us with standards which are uniquely moral, but he also insists 
that there are none, outside of intelligent action itself. Rea- 
sonable conduct is morally valuable; the ends sought in such 
conduct are variable, and to fix them is to kill them. Ends do 
not worry Mr. Dewey, since it is not in them that value resides 
in the last analysis. The moral motive is not that which tends 
to an end result having moral value, but is a constituent of any 
action that is intelligent. Thus, this form of social psychology 
extends the significance of morality into all the aspects of life 
and action. But in placing a premium on mechanics and atten- 
tion to the purely logical results of action, it threatens to over- 
whelm the major, moral meanings and aims of life under a 
flood of calculations which themselves ultimately lose their 
significance by breaking contact with those major realities. 


IV 


“Tt is a mistake,” according to Mr. Marshall Dawson, “to 
assume that people have self-acting moral power, when in fact 
they are not self-active morally, but slip along in grooves of 
inertia or custom.” This statement is one which is typical of a 
book recently published by Mr. Dawson, called Nineteenth- 
Century Evolution and After. Here we come across a new 
kind of pessimism, and another sort of dissatisfaction with the 
present state of affairs. In modern ethical theory we have had 
almost every element of the moral situation at one time or an- 
other set forward as central, with the exception of this one— 
moral effort. The desire on the part of theorists to get rid of 
this factor in moral life has resulted in its being left out in 
practical conduct as well, and it is these practical fruits that 
we are gathering on our news-stands and in our police courts. 
Mr. Dawson champions the cause of a return to the centrality 
of moral effort—the re-recognition of the necessity for “back- 
bone” in conduct. 
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Backbone never develops in individuals who either believe 
that it is not necessary to develop it, or think that it is useless 
to resist the forces which press upon them from without, or 
who cling to the idea that they can have morally successful 
lives without specifically developing moral backbone, or who 
remain unconvinced of the general desirability of possessing 
“vertebrate” characters. Now the philosophy and the psy- 
chology of our day have not done a great deal toward allaying 
such beliefs and toward supplying such lacking convictions. 
Of the general tendencies just reviewed, each represents some 
way, or combination of ways, of escape from this effort. The 
“expressionist,” for example, sees no need for selecting the 
more difficult of two courses of action when his impulse directs 
him unmistakably to the easier, and when even the motive for 
unifying and correlating impulses is that of more effective im- 
pulsiveness. The positivist, on the other hand, begins with the 
presupposition of social determinism, and ends with urging, 
not individual effort, but social control. Moral problems gain 
largely from these points of view, as well as from all the ap- 
proaches which moralists have made to the problem. But it is 
necessary to stress also the crying need for a new return to the 
individual will. Mr. Dawson offers such a return. 

We have reacted too far from puritanism. For while the 
Puritan fortified conviction with a dogmatic assurance, and 
identified the will of God with the most austere morality, he 
did at least hold convictions. He had not progressed far 
enough in speculative ethics to have lost his belief in the pri- 
macy of practical results over theoretical conclusions. Jona- 
than Edwards had no compunctions in arguing from doctrinal 
infidelity to political unrighteousness. That good conduct is- 
sues from good doctrine is a perfectly good argument for the 
former, and the motives furnished by a theology, if they result 
in moral conduct, are thereby seen to furnish justification for 
that theology. In a sermon preached in 1794 before the Gov- 
ernor and general assembly of Connecticut, he said: 
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Now to restrain from vices of this description [injustice, fraud, rob- 
bery], from all vices practiced in private, and from vice in general, noth- 
ing is so useful as a belief in a final judgment, and of a subsequent state 
of rewards and punishments, in which all sins not renounced by sincere 
repentance shall be punished, and every man shall receive according to 
that which he does in the body, whether it be good or evil. The best, and 
perhaps the only, remedy for . . . . [various civil vices] .... isa 
full belief of the Divine universal providence, of the accountableness of 
all men to God for all their conduct, and of a future equal retribution.’® 

There can be no doubt that this sort of argument was very 
effective. A Senator Fall or a General Forbes could not have 
left that presence without at least a severe dent in his self- 
esteem. But our present tendency is to separate so distinctly 
the theoretical problems of individual and social conduct from 
the actual practical results which flow from them that theory 
becomes remote from life, and life becomes, as it were, dis- 
ethicised. The abstraction of intellectual activity about mor- 
als from intelligent and sincere moral activity itself may lead 
to an Abe Reuff* or a Leopold and Loeb, but it will not pro- 
duce another Jonathan Edwards. 

The great contribution of twentieth-century ethics to the 
problem of moral living is not so much the one that has stood 
out so prominently—scientific ahd comparative study of mor- 
alities—as the conviction that has arisen out of this study to 
the effect that natural forces cannot account for moral ad- 
vance. The problem of progress receives no help from any of 
the “ologies,” except the contribution be negative. This state- 
ment is a direct contradiction to some, and a decided addition 
to other, of the points of view we have been examining. Two 
headings might be made to cover the most striking novelties in 
this modern ethical study. Both have already been indicated. 

In the first place, there is the rediscovery of the unified 
man, so strikingly illustrated by Professor Dewey. But we 
have also contended that the unification extends still farther, 
so that not only “heart” and “mind,” but also “backbone,” 


*” Works, Vol. II (Boston, 1854), pp. 186-87. 
™ Cf. Dawson, op. cit., p. 52. 
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must be included in the wholeness which constitutes a man. 
Abstraction from actual moral strife has caused some ethical 
thinkers to deprecate conviction, moral steadfastness, integ- 
rity, and moral austerity of any kind, in the interests of a free 
moral inquiry. This is nothing more nor less than the carrying 
over of scientific agnosticism into conduct, a procedure which 
is destructive to conduct because it denatures it. Action pro- 
ceeds on pragmatic or practical premises, not on hypotheses 
and probabilities. Even a truly scientific agnosticism proceeds 
to act upon the hypothesis which is most in accord with the 
evidence. But the philosophy classroom has often perverted 
this policy of no-dogma into a doctrine of no-conviction, under 
which it is difficult, if not impossible, to justify ways either of 
good or of evil. 

“In the controversy between Adam (human nature) and 
evolution, Adam will have the last word,” says Mr. Dawson.” 
Adam represents the nature of humanity—a compendium of 
evolution—the result of ages of struggle and failure, of climb- 
ing, slipping, and going on again. Adam has survived as a 
unity of head, heart, and spine; by attempting to neglect the 
latter element, a certain type of evolutionary theory, with its 
philosophical children, has threatened to do away with one of 
the chief differentiae of moral conduct. 

Secondly, there is the renewed realization that science 
does not, after all, furnish a propaganda against moral effort, 
struggle, ethical earnestness, and upward striving. The evolu- 
tion of Herbert Spencer was optimistic. “Progress is not an 
accident, nor a thing within human control, but a beneficent 
necessity.” It proceeds mechanically, according to laws, re- 
gardless of human interference or co-operation. The present 
results of this sort of theory are not confined to the few who 
still find enjoyment in the sweeping grandeur of Spencer’s cos- 
mic scheme; they are seen in our life in politics, industry, reli- 
gion, and the family. To seek the good, or to do one’s duty, or 
to follow one’s conscience at any cost is not necessary in a 


* Ibid., p. 57. 
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world which will progress regardless of individual moral de- 
cisions or actions. 

Twentieth-century science has returned inevitably to de- 
generation as a factor in the cosmic drama. The survival of 
the fittest has included as a corollary the principle of the de- 
struction of the unfit. This is where we have often left the 
matter and, with a gesture of dismissal, have returned to the 
study of those who did survive. When applied to social nature 
the tendency has been to forget that human progress, like that 
in every lower realm of reality, involves degeneration in the 
absence of certain qualities. Progress, whether subhuman or 
human, individual or social, requires the presence of a certain 
nexus which connects each stage with that just higher. Failure 
to attain to the peculiar quality of the higher stage has meant 
non-survival; attainment, which involves the ability to see 
and to fight toward the higher point, has been the mark of 
those who survive. 

Applied to the moral life, this doctrine means that mere 
individuality, mere intelligence, or mere sociality, all of which 
are the high peaks of relatively lower stages, and belong with- 
out effort to the total nature of man in society, are surpassed 
as moral ends, and that a strictly moral reality, carrying with 
it a set of effective moral motives, must be sought outside of 
and above, yet fully inclusive of, these ends. It is this truth 
that I believe has a peculiar applicability to our present situa- 
tion. We have allowed certain lazy implications of an incom- 
plete biological doctrine to lull us into false security, forget- 
ting that the picture of the centuries exhibits a double aspect: 

Shape by shape, with brow uplifted, 
One by one, where night is rifted, 
Pass the victors, many-gifted, 
Where the heaven opens wide; 
While below them, fallen or seated, 
Mummy-like or shadow-sheeted, 
Stretch the lines of the defeated, 


Scattered on the mountain-side. 
—Maoptson CaweEtn, “Attainment” 


BEerKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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EXPERIENCE AND Nature. Lectures upon the Paul Carus Foundation, 

First Series. By John Dewey. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 

Co., 1925. Pp. xi-+-443. Price, $3.00. 

One looked forward to a book by Dr. Dewey upon Experience and 
Nature with the hope and expectation that here at last would be declared 

the metaphysical implications of “pragmatism” and “instrumentalism.” 
Hitherto in his writings Mr. Dewey has, in the main, concerned himself 
with an inquiry into the adequacy of accepted and traditional ideas and 
methods with respect to the definition and the control of the goods and 
values of experience. His explicit treatment of metaphysical doctrines 
has been critical. That he rejected all of the current types of “idealism” 
and “realism” we knew. We wanted to know whether he had a meta- 
physics, and if so what in detail it was. We wanted to know what Mr. 
Dewey believed our experience to disclose concerning the nature of things. 
We hoped that the experience which men have and have had would be 
surveyed, analyzed, and interpreted so as to throw some light upon— 
not the experiences which are “had”—but upon the nature of that world 
or worlds which comprise the environment of human life and experience. 
We hoped that the emphasis would now fall not so much upon experience 
as upon nature and the nature of things. This desire and this interest 
seemed inevitable, significant, and innocent. It had always seemed to 
have been the impelling energy of both science and philosophy. It was 
experience that we had, and it was the nature of things that we didn’t 
have, but which we wanted to get at and to know or, at least, reasonably 
to surmise. The only clues in our possession, of course, fall within our 
experience. How could we use them, with critical intelligence and con- 
trolled imagination, to divine something of the true outlying nature of 
things? It was an answer to just this question which a philosophical dis- 
cussion of Experience and Nature seemed to promise. 

Now the present reviewer is in some doubt as to whether the book 
really does this or not. He is uncertain whether the discussion undertakes 
to scrutinize experience in order to ascertain what the environment of ex- 
perience really is, or whether a certain type of answer to just this ques- 
tion is assumed to be altogether obvious, inevitably dictated by the pres- 
ent state of our sciences, the discussion then proceeding to certain ques- 
tions and conclusions whose significance and validity hinge upon these 
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prior assumptions. Experience does indeed, it is urged, disclose the kind 
of thing that nature is. There are two traits of existence upon which re- 
peated emphasis is laid. Existence is a blend of the precarious and the 
stable, the one as real as the other, and neither of them capable of being 
exorcized to an inferior grade of being by philosophical theory. Existence 
again is a history, and not a structure. Or rather, existences are events 
which transpire, whose histories overlap and are interwoven. There is not 
a single “thing” of which philosophers have ever spoken—life, mind, 
selves, meanings, essences—which are not themselves events and the out- 
comes of the interactions of historic expisodes. Nature is the collection 
of such events, interactions, and histories. A valid theory of anything 
which we find in our experience, for instance, thought, “is actually a the- 
ory about nature.” Now this “theory about nature,” suggested by a scru- 
tiny of experience, is the kind of thing we want. We ave experience and 
we want to know what nature is. 

But it is overwhelmingly disconcerting also to be told certain other 
things which make it appear that this whole way of formulating the inter- 
est of philosophy and science proceeds upon false premises. We have as- 
sumed that experience is something had, and that we were to use it to 
penetrate to the nature of things which weren’t “had.” But this implies 
some sort of boundary separating experience and nature, or reality, into 
two regions. And this is just what we must avoid doing. Experience is not 
at all any “distinctive subject-matter.” It is a method. And just “this 
fact convicts upon sight every philosophy that professes to be empirical 
and yet assures us that some especial subject-matter is experience and 
some other not” (p. 10). To ask, therefore, what experience which we 
have teaches us about the nature which we haven’t got but want to know 
is ruled out as meaningless. Shall we then say that nature is had in expe- 
rience, and that experience is the method of disentangling nature and 
knowing it? But it is just as vicious to suppose nature to be a substantive 
part of experience as it is to suppose experience to be a substantive por- 
tion of nature. Experience is not at all substantive, but is method. Yet 
objects are said to appear “in experience.”” And immediately after it is 
said that “the visible is set in the invisible; and in the end what is unseen 
decides what happens in the seen; the tangible rests precariously upon 
the untouched and ungrasped” (p. 43). Does this contrast occur within 
experience, or is it a contrast between what is within experience and some- 
thing outlying? If the former, are we to be said to see the invisible, to 
touch the intangible, and to grasp the ungrasped? If the latter, does not 
experience become a substantive region set over against an environing 
world of the nature of things? 
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Still more disconcerting to us who wanted to know what experience 
might teach us about the real is the declaration that science yields no 
knowledge of things at all, in any meaning of the term “knowledge,” ac- 
cording to which knowledge is “insight into, or grasp of, real being as 
such” (p. 135). This is precisely what we must not suppose knowledge or 
science to be. “The objects of science, like the direct objects of the arts, 
are an order of relations which serve as tools to effect immediate havings 
and beings” (p. 136). Yet later on H,O is said to embody in its essence 
“instrumental efficiency in respect to things independent of human af- 
fairs” (p. 193; italics mine). To have discovered any feature or structure 
of things “independent of human affairs” would seem to be an instance of 
a kind of insight into the real texture of things, an instance of knowledge 
of the sort which has been repudiated, but which in all our theoretical 
science and philosophy we most deeply want. And, possessing at least so 
much knowledge about instrumental efficiencies “independent of human 
affairs’ (which must mean “independent of human experience,” if it 
means anything at all) we would like to go on and ask whether any fur- 
ther knowledge about the nature of things (not knowledge of how to en- 
hance the goods and meanings in human experience) is available, and if 
so, of what sort and of what degree of validity. But this is precisely one 
of those questions which is necessary and unanswerable only on the prem- 
ise that scientific or philosophical theory yields knowledge—grasp and 
envisagement—of real being. It is a question which arises out of “the 
separations which trouble present thinking: division of everything into 
nature and experience” (p. 358). The only significant question is said to 
be that which concerns the distinction “between those modes of practice 
that are not intelligent, not inherently and immediately enjoyable, and 
those which are full of enjoyed meanings” (p. 358). This is a distinction 
which occurs within experience, and we have gone astray just because we 
have taken experience to be a specific province and have wanted to know 
what lies across its boundaries. There simply are no such boundaries. 
Various sorts of consummations, ends, goods, and meanings are had (not 
known) within experience. Our sole concern is with the liberation, en- 
hancement, and fortification of such meanings and goods as prove to be 
instrumental and fruitful for further meanings and goods, significant in 
proportion as they are enduring and sharable. All knowledge is a method 
and an art for the achievement of this end. There is no knowledge worth 
the name which is other than this. The nature of things as a realm 
stretching out beyond experience which we, in our naiveté and innocence 
wanted to “know,” simply vanishes away. We are left with just the 
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things “had” within experience, precariously had until we learn how to 
insure for them a greater measure of stability and fruitfulness. 

It is this clear and dominant interest in the definition, the liberation, 
and the enhancement of human goods and meanings that lends to Mr. 
Dewey’s philosophy its verve and appeal. It is the most liberal, the most 
intellectual, the farthest removed from sentimentality of the Aumanisms 
which spring up from the background and upon the premises of natural- 
ism. And the naturalism which does supply the premises for this human- 
ism has a character of flexibility; it is suffused with imagination and with 
feeling which mark it off from every type of materialism and most his- 
toric types of naturalism. But even so, a metaphysical thesis is assumed 
as an initial premise, on the basis of which most, if not all, of the persist- 
ent problems of philosophy are eithe- shown to be meaningless or to be, 
in principle, already answered. 

Experience and Nature thus seems to the present reviewer to be not 
an inquiry into the most valid metaphysical hypotheses about the nature 
of things which the scrutiny of experience and the present state of our 
knowledge best warrant. It is, rather, an inquiry into the nature of hu- 
man goods and meanings and the possibility of their intelligent liberation 
and control, an inquiry and interpretation which proceeds throughout 
upon the assumptions of a type of metaphysical naturalism. There is no 
need of saying how penetrating and stimulating this delineation of human 
goods and meanings is, and it is futile to attempt here a summary of the 
rich store of insight and wisdom which the book offers. The large ques- 
tion remains as to the influence upon Mr. Dewey’s ethical analysis, upon 
his survey of human “goods and meanings,” of just that type of meta- 
physical naturalism which is, if I am right, rather a presupposition than a 
reasoned conclusion. The perplexing paradox of the situation is that 
neither the things “had” in experience nor any outlying environing world 
may be said to be known. Since the former “are had, there is no need to 
know them” (p. 264), and knowing never discloses, reveals, or grasps 
“real being.” Just as the latter statement makes it necessary to dismiss 
every metaphysical problem as otiose and meaningless, so the former 
statement rules out, it would appear, any knowledge and interpretation 
of values had in experience, i.e., any ethics. Yet an ethics and a meta- 
physics are perforce here, a humanistic ethics and a naturalistic meta- 
physics, both of them envisaged in a new and fresh light, suffused with 
imagination and a wide perspective. They are here, it would almost seem, 
in spite of the impedimenta which Mr. Dewey’s explicit statements would 
impose upon any theoretical and constructive interpretation, for the sake 
of sheer “old-fashioned” knowing, both of the goods and meanings of ex- 
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perience and also of the stage upon which experience itself appears, the 
reality which envelopes it. No one in our time has done more than Mr. 
Dewey to insist upon the prime necessity of bending every effort to the 
intelligent liberation and control of the latent and stupidly hemmed-in 
energies and values of human experience. It may be, however, that this 
eminently practical and pragmatic task cannot be intelligently and fully 
entered upon until we seek not simply for a method of enhancing the 
values of experience, but also for some insight into the kind of world 
which must be supposed to be real if our human impulse to the liberation 
and the expansion of our deepest interests is really the thing that it is. 
GeorcE P. ADAMS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


ETHICS: ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. By Prince Kropotkin. Authorized 
translation from the Russian by Louis S. Friedland and Joseph R. 
Piroshnikoff. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press, 1924. 
Pp. xvi+349. 

According to the Introduction by the Russian editor, Prince Kropot- 
kin planned a work on ethics which should form the final summary of his 
scientific, philosophical, and sociological conclusions. This work was to 
be divided into two volumes, the first dealing with the origin and develop- 
ment of ethical theories and ideas, the second with the “bases of realistic 
ethics,” or the systematic formulation of a moral ideal in the light of the 
most complete scientific and philosophical knowledge. Kropotkin died, 
however, before this design was completed. The greater part of the vol- 
ume here published belongs to the historical part of the work planned, 
though even this part was not finished. The later chapters, in particular, 
have clearly not received a final revision; two of them at least are broken 
off before the end is reached; and the editor tells us that a chapter on 
Nietzsche, Tolstoi, and other contemporary moralists remained unwrit- 
ten. Of the second volume nothing was written beyond a few essays 
which were published as periodical articles. In form, therefore, the pres- 
ent volume is a history of ethics prefaced by three introductory chapters 
giving a general statement of Kropotkin’s ethical point of view. 

It appears also from the Introduction that even the parts which were 
completed were written under very unfavorable circumstances. The au- 
thor was living in a small Russian village, he had almost no books, and 
he was already in failing health. The composition of a historical work 
covering the whole literature of ethics was really impossible, even if Kro- 
potkin’s main interest had been the writing of history, which was certain- 
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ly not the case. It is true that he had a wide range of reading at the back 
of his mind, but nevertheless much of his exposition is frankly second- 
hand, being based for the most part on Jodl’s Geschichte der Ethik. The 
book can scarcely claim importance as a historical work. 

Its interest consists, in fact, in the glimpses it gives into the thought 
of Kropotkin himself. It takes us back, indeed, to the ethical evolution- 
ism of the 1890’s—to the days of Huxley’s Evolution and Ethics and 
Spencer’s Justice—and serves at once to remind us how much the issues 
have changed, and also how few of the problems started have really been 
solved. The frankly stated disappointment of Spencer (in the Preface to 
the last part of The Principles of Ethics) has been amply justified. Kro- 
potkin’s optimistic faith in science, now that the supernatural, the theo- 
logical, and the metaphysical have been safely put out of the way, makes 
the present-day reader feel strangely old and disillusioned. The new sys- 
tem of ethics, derived with scientific certainty from biology, psychology, 
and sociology, a moral ideal not only explained but justified by science, 
seems farther away than it did forty years ago. 

More specifically it is the scientific theory of evolution upon which 
Kropotkin relies for the basis of the new ethics, and here he achieves a 
theory which is at all events more consistent than Spencer’s. In this re- 
spect his ethics is a development of the biological theory which he ably 
defended in his Mutual Aid (1891-94). The superficial interpretation of 
natural selection as a bellum omnium contra omnes, which obliged Hux- 
ley to place the ethical and cosmic processes in bald opposition, is aban- 
doned for the view that mutual aid, at least within the limits of a single 
species, has as a rule higher survival value than mere strength, or cun- 
ning, or individual prowess. It follows that the psychological apparatus 
for mutual aid, which Kropotkin calls vaguely the social instinct, is 
deeply ingrained in most species, and perhaps most deeply of all in man. 
It is at least as normal as the so-called instinct of self-preservation, which 
egoism was wont to take as self-explanatory. Kropotkin’s contribution to 
ethical theory might therefore be summed up somewhat as follows: On 
biological grounds mutual aid, sociality, altruism are as easily to be un- 
derstood as self-assertion. And indeed no one would now dream of deny- 
ing either the truth or the importance of this general conclusion. On the 
other hand, it is clear that the “social instinct” is as fictitious as the in- 
stinct of self-preservation. 

Beyond this point the ethics of Kropotkin, though professedly de- 
rived from science, really passed over into the region of ideology, in this 
case the ideology of the social revolutionist. From mutual aid and the so- 
cial instinct he derives the ethical principle of equity or justice, the recog- 
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nition that all men’s rights are to be regarded equally, and that as a re- 
sult all class distinctions must in the end disappear. This is based upon 
the alleged law of evolution that individuality and sociality develop side 
by side, and is said to be supported by tendencies discoverable in human 
history. As in most such cases, the evidence for this tendency depends 
largely on the degree of resolution with which we close our eyes to all 
other tendencies. Finally, from justice the author derives morality itself, 
which he identifies with altruism or self-sacrifice. Following Guyau, he 
regards these qualities as a sort of overflow of energy which takes place 
after the needs of individual life have been satisfied. The three princi- 
ples, mutual aid, justice, and self-sacrifice, form the foundation of what 
Kropotkin considers to be a scientific system of ethics. 
GrorcE H. SABINE 
Oxto StaTE UNIVERSITY 


A CoMPARATIVE Stupy or Lire Ipgats, THE Way or DECREASE AND 
INCREASE, WITH INTERPRETATIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE 
PHILOSOPHIES OF THE EAST AND THE WEST. By Yu-Lan Fung. 
Shanghai, China: The Commercial Press Limited, 1924. Pp. vi-+- 
264. 

What Dr. Yu-Lan Fung has attempted in this study is an integration 
of oriental and Western thought. As far as is possible in a book of this 
size he has done this very successfully. According to the Vita (p. 263- 
64), he is mainly interested in western light on the contemporary prob- 
lems which face Young China. While his undertaking is hardly as ambi- 
tious as the main title suggests, the subtitle indicates the scope of the 
work fairly accurately, and it does bring together the Chinese and Euro- 
pean traditions in an interesting and suggestive manner. 

Two ways suggest themselves of studying ideals. One would be to 
observe and describe men’s works and deeds, and from what they were 
able to do, infer what they tried to do and, hence, what in practice their 
ideals were. The other way is to take their philosophies and interpret 
what they say about the ideal life. The latter is what Yu-Lan Fung has 
done. Taking a fundamental basis he is able to make a classification 
which cuts across regional and chronological classifications and lines up 
such far-sundered thinkers as Chuang-tse, Plato, and Schopenhauer, or 
Aristotle, Confucius, and Hegel. The basis of his classification is sug- 
gested by the saying of Lao-tse: “He who devotes himself to knowledge 
seeks from day to day to increase. He who devotes himself to Tao seeks 
from day to day to diminish” (p. 10). Devotion to knowledge amounts 
to idealization of art, and devotion to Tao is idealization of nature. 
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Dr. Fung’s study is based on the character of the ideals themselves, 
He has shown three stages in the idealization of nature, depending on the 
degree of the process of diminishing—the romanticism of Chuang-tse, the 
idealism of Plato, and the nihilism of Schopenhauer. Similarly he shows 
three stages of the way of increase—the hedonism of Yang Chu and the 
Cyrenaics, the utilitarianism of Mo-tse and Bentham, and the progres- 
sivism of Descartes, Bacon, and Fichte. Also he gives us four attempts 
which have been made to find in the continuity of nature and art the 
ideal of man—the philosophy of Confucius, that of Aristotle, Neo-Confu- 
cianism, and the philosophy of Hegel. Activity is itself both nature and 
art, and so these systems all emphasize the good of activity. 

Without entering into a detailed criticism of this artistic little book 
we may express our most important objection. As a comparative treat- 
ment it is hardly objective and impartial. The classification itself, in the 
terms “decrease,” “increase,” and “reconciliation,” carries the implica- 
tion of inferior, superior, and best. The fondness for trilogies does not 
allay our suspicion that the treatment is artistic rather than scientific. 
We feel that his “illustrations from the philosophies of the East and the 
West” are highly selected. If we were to make a somewhat more com- 
plete list of the great philosophies of life we would find that they would 
not fit very snugly into this threefold division. We would find, for exam- 


ple, that the idealization of nature is not always the way of decrease, 
since it lies at the basis of Roman law, rights of man, and will to power. 
We would find also that idealization of art is not always the way of in- 
crease, since art, in the narrow sense at least, often means retirement 
from the world of brute facts, anti-intellectualism, asceticism, and mys- 


ticism. 


E. T. MITCHELL 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


INDUSTRY AND CIvILizaTION. By C. Delisle Burns. London: G. Allen & 

Unwin, Ltd., 1925. Pp. 278. Price, ros. 6d. net. 

The subject-matter of Mr. Delisle Burns’s fresh and stimulating 
book is the area of economic life and its psychological and ethical prob- 
lems; economic life being defined as “all those activities of men which 
are directly concerned with the interchange of services and commodities.” 
This subject-matter (economic life) , seen from the angle of moral philos- 
ophy, is therefore paralleled by the study of the canonists of the Middle 
Ages, who discussed the theory of the justum pretium and of usury, for 
economics had its origin as a department of ethics. “But when the canon 
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law was dominant in Europe the analysis of economic matters and fact 
were still undeveloped, and when the development occurred, the canon 
law had ceased to dominate.” The civil law at present is the inheritor of 
the moral standards expressed in the medieval ecclesiastical courts, hence 
the laws of contract, wage-payment, adulteration, and company organiza- 
tion are our modern canon law. But although moral standards actually 
effect economic life more than heretofore, less attention, as Mr. Burns 
points out, is paid to the statement and to the criticism of these standards. 

The vagueness of Marx and his followers who hypostasized a prole- 
tarian mind is neatly exposed. For there is no such psychological out- 
look, “and what is called the proletarian outlook is a political and eco- 
nomic doctrine, not a psychological tendency.” In examining the closely 
integrated groups of workers in industry a certain psychological “set” 
can be distinguished, and it is significant that the industrial worker has 
never been an individualist, “never felt himself an atomic individual.” 
Secondly, it is characteristic of the workers to take short views, a feature 
which can be directly traced to the wage system. 

There is an able analysis of the psychology of trade-unions, hitherto 
(in spite of the great recent development of social psychology) insuffi- 
ciently illuminated. The trade-unionist’s mind is affected by the group 
mind of his union, and that again is affected by the past history of trade- 
unions. For over a century (as Mr. Burns explains) the outer world op- 
posed and obstructed—by combination acts, by judicial decisions, by 
police measures—the efforts of wage-earners to organize their mind- 
group; therefore that mind-group came into existence in a fighting mood. 
The memories of subject peoples can be long, and this century of opposi- 
tion left an ineffaceable mark. The past survives in the mind-group of 
the trade-union, and the tendency to opposition is a mental characteristic 
of the groups whose early and intense experience has been that of a 
minority. This does not imply that the tendency to opposition will al- 
ways be a characteristic of trade-unionism, since the acrid past must re- 
cede from memory and the immediate successes of the group dominate 
the group mind. 

While the worker in a group has been shown to be no individualist, 
the consumer also is not atomic: “We are all members one of another.” 
A section of the book is occupied with the consumer in economic life. 
Stress is laid upon the co-operative nature of consumption, even when it 
is not consciously organized; the social group in which a man lives de- 
fines, by continuous pressure, the kinds of goods and services which that 
group considers desirable. Taste, for the vast majority, appears to be 
vicarious, and fashions are “catching.” A defect of the consumer or 
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group of consumers appears to be that they have no grasp of their moral 
functions, or of their responsibility for the conditions endured by their 
“servants’’; also that, in this industrial age, demand is unenlightened and 
consumption often obstructive to life. “Clearly, demand or consumption 
is the expression of psychic energy, and the moral life consists in refining 
the quality and extending the range of this expression of energy.” The 
consumer is therefore essentially an artist and stimulator, a source of new 
energies. But with regard to a certain class of goods, houses, clothes, and 
household gear, there is today a formless productivity, when compared 
with the products of the pre-industrial era, and ease of production has 
cumbered taste or choice until there is little taste or choice to express. As 
Lowes Dickenson puts it (in the Letters of John Chinaman): ‘“Machin- 
ery of every kind you can make and use to perfection, but you cannot 
build a house, or write a poem. Still less can you worship or aspire.” 
This lack of skill and blindness in consumption is patent in the contrast 
between the medieval festival, or the existing festivals in non-industrial 
countries, and the “bank holiday,” in which the industrial crowd finds 
nothing worth doing, and which exposes the degradation of its civili- 
zation. 

A suggestion rather than a final statement, Mr. Burns’s criticism of 
economic life is an excellent tonic for the general reader, who is often de- 


terred from the consideration of such realities by the vagueness of con- 
troversy upon our economic system. It is throughout in touch with the 
world of realities. ° 


M. J. 


KANT ON THE Morat Lire. By J. W. Scott. London: A. & C. Black, 

New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. viii-+-182. 

Strange things may be read on the wrappers of books these days, 
often representing as they do the commercial sense of the sales manager 
rather than any professional appraisal. The statement on the wrapper of 
Professor Scott’s new book, telling what it is about and nothing more, is 
of an almost obsolete type. “An exposition,” it reads, “of Kant’s Meta- 
physics of Ethics with running commentary; preceded by an outline of 
The Critique of Pure Reason, and followed by a critical review of Kant’s 
general position. The book is intended as an elementary introduction to 
Kant, and to the study of philosophy.” Extraordinary restraint and sim- 
plicity when compared with the megaphonic deliverances from the busi- 
ness office which are becoming too common. 

There are three words in this simple statement which nevertheless 
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aroused some doubt in my mind, “With running commentary,” I said to 
myself; “one can guess exactly what that means. Why will these profes- 
sors insist on keeping the reader from the writer himself?” That was be- 
fore I had opened the book. Once introduced into Professor Scott’s meth- 
od my objection vanished. His book is intended as a companion volume 
to Kant’s Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals. “The 
student is expected to keep the two volumes open before him at the same 
place and to read them together.” The purpose is to go through Kant’s 
work systematically, taking successive sections of convenient size, ex- 
panding or condensing the argument, supplying illustrations, adding bio- 
graphical and historical items—in a word, to use all available material to 
bring out what Kant thought about the moral life. While, therefore, 
Kant’s position is presented in successive paragraphs, these are not mere 
paraphrases. They are summaries aiming at substance of doctrine. Any 
student who takes the subject at all seriously, who compares the corre- 
sponding section in Kant with Professor Scott’s argument and the com- 
mentary which follows, will without question be greatly assisted in grasp- 
ing what Kant meant. As a book to be used in the classroom under the 
guidance of a teacher, or for private study without a teacher, I know of 
nothing comparable to it on the subject to which it is devoted. This holds 
true of the brief analysis of the Critique of Pure Reason, which consti- 
tutes the introductory chapter of the book, supplied as a prerequisite for 
understanding the ethical theory which follows. 

To analytical keenness the author adds a simple, lucid, urbane style. 
It is a style not so rare among British or Continental philosophers as 
among us over here, but one that is not common anywhere. One can im- 
agine college youths reading the book because they want to, not because 
they must. Whether Kant still deserves to be exhaustively studied by 
these college students is a question which need not be considered here. 
Granting this, it is something to be able to make the study interesting— 
free from the pedantry, the jargon, and the obscurity characteristic of 
well-known “elucidations.” To some persons this will at once suggest 
superficiality, for in their minds the test of profundity is obscurity. But 
Professor Scott is profounder than the obscurantists; he has the ability 
and the daring to make his meaning clear. 

Following the Introduction the author devotes four chapters, devel- 
oped after the manner indicated, to the Preface and the three sections of 
Kant’s Grundlegung. Inaconcluding chapter, entitled “Review of Kant’s 
Position,” he turns to constructive criticism. It transpires that Kant was 
essentially right; right in his conclusion that “he finds reality in that free 
activity which is our being as minds; and which comes out in goodness 
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and in the synthesizing act in knowledge.” But he went wrong when he 
refused to accept at its full value this theoretical-practical activity he 
had found. He thus played fast and loose with the question whether in 
the free act, which alone makes morality possible, we actually touch 
metaphysical bottom. And because he wavered at this point, his position 
remains theoretically ambiguous, and on the practical side leaves us with- 
out a guide of conduct. 

The chief weakness of Kant is discovered to be the imperfection of 
his hold upon the concept of activity. To make good this defect Professor 
Scott believes “we must take the whole burden of the view that it is liter- 
ally the real behind outer phenomena that is being sketched here at the 
center of ourselves.” We should naturally do this with a sense of propor- 
tion. “The fact that the authentic character of reality is indicated and 
crops out in this activity, which is we, must not be taken to mean that 
you or I are entitled to stand up and say that what wells up in our proper 
selves is all the reality that is appearing in the infinite phenomenal pano- 
rama which spreads out before our eyes.” Our self-activity is necessarily 
but the faintest focal point of a reality reaching from the depths of utmost 
time to beyond the dog star. And if we do not make the subjectivist’s 
mistake, we shall not readily make the further mistake of thinking that 
the infinitesimal focus of reality which our own activity is can complete 
itself through what is nearest. 

Substantially and concretely interpreted, Kant’s challenge to the moral 
man to be independent of the given must be taken as a challenge to recognize 
a far wider given—a given which morality can no more do without than knowl- 
edge—and the test of an ethical theory which has once glimpsed this fact, as 
Kant’s has done—despite all his formalism—again and again and again, is to see 
to it that this wider given is wide enough; wide enough for morality to live; 
wide enough to permit of the moral individual’s feeling, when he devotes him- 
self to it, that he is really and genuinely making himself over; that he is giving 
himself away to another. 


For this part of the book my indorsement, I confess, is less enthusi- 
astic than for the expository chapters. The reason for this would open up 
a large subject, but the substance of it is that Professor Scott, following 
Kant, moves away from the issues in and through which, as it seems to 
me, the moral impulse should aim to realize itself. Unfortunately he felt 
it desirable or necessary to salvage Kant’s theory for present use. So de- 
votion to the “wider given,” through which the moral man must find ful- 
filment, is defined as a “giving himself away to another.” And this, in 
spite of possible protests to the contrary, means the perpetuation of 
Kant’s transcendental drift, together with the problem incident thereto. 
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It would, in my opinion, have been more significant had the author made 
the “wider given” refer to the conditions under which conduct must take 
place, and the human interests and powers upon which this conduct must 
draw for actualizing force. This I take to be the direction of hope. And 
unless philosophy is willing and able in these times to serve mankind by 
helping to clarify human impulses as they actually exist, and in this way 
perhaps making a worthy form of life more general and more secure, one 
can hardly justify the wish that philosophers were more influential. 
M.C. Orto 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


STUDIES IN THE History oF Ipeas. Vol. II. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1925. Pp. 377. Price $3.00. 

The first volume of brief studies in the history of ideas by those con- 
nected, then or once, with work in philosophy at Columbia University 
appeared in 1918. This second volume continues the interest and the en- 
deavor thus initiated. The twelve contributors and contributions are: 
John Dewey, “The ‘Socratic Dialogues’ of Plato”; Matthew Thompson 
McClure, “The Theme of Plato’s Republic”; Irwin Edman, “The Logic 
of Mysticism in Plotinus”; Albert G. A. Balz, “Dualism in Cartesian 
Psychology and Epistemology”; William Forbes Cooley, “The Lure of 
Metaphysical Simplicity”; John Herman Randall, Jr., “Religio Mathe- 
matici: The Geometrical World of Malebranche”; Sterling P. Lam- 
precht, “Empiricism and Epistemology in David Hume”; Horace L. 
Friess, “A Note on the Interpretation of German Idealism”; William 
Pepperel Montague, “The Missing Link in the Case for Utilitarianism”; 
Herbert W. Schneider, “The Significance of Benjamin Franklin’s Moral 
Philosophy”; Wendell T. Bush, “William James and Pansychism”; Helen 
Huss Parkhurst, “Unwritten Philosophies.” In a supplement is presented 
in English John Dewey’s essay on “The Development of American Prag- 
matism,” originally published in the Révue de Métaphysique et de 
Morale. 

Though all the essays are brief, they are meant for students and will 
reward careful study. The volume as a whole represents an unusually 
well sustained and successful attempt to recover the contemporary scene 
of every author treated. The introductory essay by Professor Dewey 
sounds this keynote by suggesting such an interpretation of the so-called 
Socratic dialogues as would make them Plato’s reply to rival schools, a 
reply at once the more effective and jovial because judgment is passed 
upon the Socratic schools by Socrates himself. But for the purpose of 
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this review I must take as representative of the volume the three essays 
that bear most directly upon ethics, leaving the evaluation of the other 
chapters to technicians in the several fields discussed. 

Professor McClure undertakes to show, in the second chapter, that 
Plato’s major preoccupation in the Republic is the compatibility of virtue 
and happiness. It is difficult to avoid the feeling at times that the obvious 
is being proved in a very scholarly manner. For that Plato in this dia- 
logue seriously sets himself to a defense of the intrinsic validity of the vir- 
tuous life hardly needs proof; and yet perhaps even more proof than is 
here marshaled would be required to show that Plato is content to make 
happiness the final seal of grace upon virtue. Already, in the Gorgias, 
Plato’s intuition catches gleams from beyond happiness and unhappiness. 
Professor McClure does not seem to see the importance of Plato’s return 
to this theme in the Republic (444B ff.); but surely Plato’s expressed in- 
difference to the happiness of the highest class in his state (an indiffer- 
ence observed but not emphasized by our author) entitles one to the sus- 
picion that happiness is the counterpart of virtue only for inferior classes, 
out of deference to the limitations of their clay. But in the guardian class 
—where alone Plato’s value-theory would be put to the test—virtue be- 
comes not so much incompatible as incommensurate with the affective 
level connoted by happiness and, rising into pure rationality, flowers as 
health of the soul. Happy or not, those who have health are whole; and 
only the well-born virtuous have it. Such a view has at least the realistic 
virtue of insinuating into the very heart of Plato’s ethics the obvious 
virus of his class prejudices. 

Professor Montague undertakes a defense of utilitarianism in a brief 
but packed chapter. Getting a running start by replying (1) to “the ego- 
ist’s objection to the altruistic logic of utilitarianism” and (2) to “the be- 
haviorist’s objection to the hedonistic psychology of Utilitarianism,” he 
comes quickly and with full steam to his real objective, “the intuitionist’s 
objection to the ethics of Utilitarianism.” The “missing link” is precisely 
Utilitarianism’s failure to prove, not that all moral evaluation must have 
a connection with happiness (this he feels that Mill has shown in his 
analysis of justice), but that this connection constitutes the whole of 
value. The massive discrepancy between superior and inferior happiness, 
between quantity and quality, must be resolved for the intuitionist with- 
out superseding happiness by some non-eudaemonistic principle. Clearly 
this is the problem—quite a problem, one need not add. Not to play upon 
Montague’s remedial categories of potentiality (the intuitionist’s “vir- 
tue” being but the permanent potentiality of the utilitarian’s happiness) 
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and dimensionality (the spiritual nature representing merely a different 
dimension from the sensuous), the gist of his defense can be put more 
clearly, if not indeed more forcibly, by simply saying that the very in- 
commensurability of Socratic happiness and pig happiness leaves room 
for an infinite augmentation (or diminution) of quantity, and thus makes 
unnecessary a qualitative distinction. Quality’s necessity is, so to say, 
quantity’s opportunity; and the very rock of offense becomes the head of 
the corner. If the rose actually smells as sweet under another name, then 
let each man smell first and name afterward. The significance of this 
essay lies, one may think, not so much in the author’s thrilling dexterity 
at juggling novel categories as in his genuine feeling for the validity of 
both sides to this historic controversy, and in his consequent desire to 
save both virtue and happiness for human enrichment. 

Professor Schneider writes very interestingly on the moral philos- 
ophy of early America’s foremost scientific mind—Benjamin Franklin. 
We have here, he thinks, a frankly secular and instrumental ethics. 
Franklin’s virtues are but formulations of what American pioneers had to 
practice if they were not to attain through starvation premature saint- 
hood. His acumen consisted in the fact that he did not waste time over 
metaphysics when the natural ends of health, wealth, and wisdom were 
both inevitable and free; that he emphasized as morally pregnant what 
was causally efficacious; and that he recognized his virtues as effective 
means to life rather than as sops to avaricious gods or curtsies to patho- 
logical consciences. The very fact that he took his morals straight in an 
age that habitually sweetened them with theology and metaphysics be- 
tokens not ignorance but wise preoccupation with the major business in 
hand. This frank secularization of the morals of Puritanism saved for 
pioneers an effective social way of dealing with their environment long 
after Calvinism was losing its compelling supernatural sanctions. Indeed, 
Franklin’s popularity as a moralist reveals the power of Puritanism to 
have been not in its spiritual embroidery but in its economic potency. 
Cognizance is taken of the fact that morality cannot live upon means 
alone; but since ends are more plural and personal than means, and 
means are more universal and scientific than ends, Professor Schneider 
thinks that there is not a little to be said morally for generalizing Frank- 
lin’s preferential treatment of means. Franklin stands out under Profes- 
sor Schneider’s genial and yet skilful analysis as having not his least in- 
fluence in the field of moral philosophy. 

A closing word of appreciation must be registered for the concluding 
essay in this stimulating volume. It is a genuine delight to find an Ameri- 
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can philosophic mind that can write with such imaginative freedom and 
such refreshing whimsicality as does Professor Helen Huss Parkhurst on 


the “Unwritten Philosophies” of mankind. 
T. V. SmitH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SHORTER NOTICES 


PLURALIST PHILOSOPHIES OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA. By Jean Wahl. Author- 
ized translation from the French by Fred Rothwell. London: The Open 
Court Company, 1925. Pp. xvi+324. 

We have here passed in hasty review almost all the philosophers of Eng- 
land and America who have lived during the last century. Pluralism is the con- 
stant fundamentum divisionis of the entire discussion. The rise of idealism in 
both England and America is emphasized as having helped to motivate plural- 
ism as a reaction. The term “pluralism” is, indeed, loosely used to cover all 
non-Hegelian philosophies. Bradley, Bosanquet, and Royce are scrutinized, 
moreover, for any pluralistic leanings. Almost no attention is paid to the po- 
litical counterpart of philosophical pluralism—the one movement, it would ap- 
pear to some, whose importance could justify so highly specialized a vivisec- 
tion of recent schools. 

The style as well as the content is pluralistic. The paragraphs are short; 
and yet many a philosopher is worth no more than a single one, if perchance he 
neglected to make the problem of the one and the many his major preoccupa- 


tion. Insight into pluralistic symptoms does not alway reach below the verbal 
skin: James is given almost a hundred pages; Dewey barely more than one 
page. Three philosophers are honored with photographs: James, Russell, and 
Dewey. The pictures of the former two serve apparently to adorn their doc- 
trines; but Dewey’s picture is for the most part made to substitute for his phi- 


losophy. 
T. V.S. 


A History or GREEK REticion. By Martin P. Nilsson, professor of classical 
archaeology in the University of Lund. Translated from the Swedish by 

F. J. Fielden, with a Preface by Sir James G. Frazer, Oxford: The Clar- 

endon Press, 1925. Pp. 310. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 

In this work Professor Nilsson, the well-known Swedish scholar and 
archaeologist, has given a compact but masterly outline of Greek religion from 
its cradle to its grave, if “grave” may be freely understood to mean not total 
extinction but the escape of some “ghost” to influence an alien faith and ritual. 
As was evident by his studies on primitive religion, Professor Nilsson is a 
master of the methods and principles of comparative religion in its application 
to the first stirrings of man’s religious consciousness, and he had previously 
made a special study of certain points in Greek religious antiquities. The book 
(published in Swedish in 1921 and revised for the present translation) has all 
the advantage of the latest research. The author indicates how the familiar 
cycle of Greek legend hangs round the great centers of Minoan and Mycenaean 
culture in Crete and on the mainland, and is therefore presumably in debt to 
these sources. As Greek mythic and legendary lore is due to the contact be- 
tween two races, and a graft upon an alien stock, we are forced to surmise in 
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the Greek race itself some fusion from some non-Aryan stock. “The extent of 
the debt it is no longer possible to measure, but if we recognize the existence of 
the debt, it appears to follow that for the pure, the unmixed offspring of the 
Aryan intellect, we must look elsewhere than to Greece—perhaps to the less 
varied, the less artistic, the less beautiful literature of ancient India and the 
Scandinavian North.” While the author makes a sober use of the weapons of 
the comparative method in religion and recognizes the great part played in 
Greek ritual by magic, his head is not lost in the clouds, and he never pushes 
his comparisons to extremes to discover (in Sir James Frazer’s words) “a 
totem under every bush and a ghost under every god.” MJ 


Benepict Spinoza. By J. Alexander Gunn. Melbourne: Macmillan & Co. 

Ltd., 1925. Pp. xiii+-167. 

At a time when scholars are turning in greater numbers to the study of 
Spinoza it is fortunate to have the philosopher made available to those who are 
not scholars. This admirable little volume means to cover all aspects of Spino- 
za’s life and work in a simple, intelligible fashion. The special student will find 
footnotes and a bibliography of works by, and on, Spinoza in all languages, in- 
cluding also the works of the Societas Spinozana. Other students will find the 
biography of the philosopher well interthreaded with the problems that his 
writing sought to clarify. A question arises from the reading of the book as to 
whether its tone is not too apologetic. But deep sympathy, even bias, may be- 
come a virtue when one tries to make intelligible to laymen the work of a 
technician. 

Te Vea 


THE Eruics oF BrrtH Controt. London: Macmillan & Co., 1925. Pp. xv-+ 

179. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 

This little book forms the report of a special committee of the National 
Council of Public Morals. Its chairman was the Bishop of Winchester, and it 
consisted of seventeen members, nine of whom were representative of religious 
communities (including the Jewish, but not the Roman Catholic). Of the re- 
mainder, seven were doctors and surgeons, including Dr. Sullivan, the well- 
known opponent of birth-control, but not a single well-known gynecologist. 
Sir William Beveridge’s short paper on “The Fall of Fertility among European 
Races and Some of Its Social Reactions” is by far the most informative and 
objective part of the transactions, which form not so much an impartial in- 
quiry into the facts, or a discussion of pure ethics, as a statement of religious 
teaching. 

Now it is true that the Committee makes a general recommendation on im- 
proving economic conditions, including housing. But until the time comes 
when every family can have sufficient accommodation to house the four or five 
children which, as the Committee thinks, form a reasonable progeny for per- 
sons of “moderate means,” it is not much comfort or help to a workingwoman 
to tell her that if she is Christian, “her life is lived with a background of eter- 
nity,” and “spiritual reinforcements are available”; that “self-gratification is 
not the true purpose of life,” and that “playmates in the nursery are more im- 
portant than parents’ ease.” 

It was likely that the report would be guarded in its conclusions, which 
come to this: the practice of conception control calls for further investigation; 
it is symptomatic of our artificial state of civilization; in numerous cases it is 
medically necessary and economically advisable, but the ideal method of birth 
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control is self-control; no general approval can be given to the use of contra- 
ceptives, the real remedy lying in a return to a more simple life and a drastic 
reform of social and economic conditions; in married life intercourse fulfils 
other functions besides procreation, but the deliberate disconnection by me- 
chanical means of sexual satisfaction and its natural result opens the door to 
grave social perils and throws great responsibility on those who adopt the prac- 
tice; a campaign of redistribution and empire settlement is necessary to meet 
the dangers of overpopulation; the ultimate remedy for unfavorable economic 
circumstances, such as low wages and bad housing, lies in improving those cir- 
cumstances and not in the adoption of birth control; young people should be 
trained in self-control. There are some unimportant reservations. 

It is not possible, within the scope of a review, to attempt to estimate 
further the value of each of these conclusions. But the importance of the 
whole subject, rather than of this particular contribution to its study, perhaps 
warrants comment on one special point. The Committee has ignored almost 
entirely the importance of birth control as a factor in the elimination of inter- 
national war. Mr. Russell has stated elsewhere that, while birth control is prac- 
ticed in the most intelligent sections of the most civilized nations, its dissemi- 
nation among the masses is opposed by many governments where there is no 
religious motive, in order to maintain the human material necessary for war. 
Only a year ago Paris received a pastoral message from its Archbishop urging 
the procreation of large families for purposes of national defense. Perhaps Mr. 
Russell endows governments with too diabolical an ingenuity. But the ele- 
mentary fact remains, known to every student of international affairs, that of 
the potential causes of war one of the most serious is the pressure of popula- 
tion on certain national boundaries. Austria is a political storm-center in 
Europe because it has become doubtful whether the population can subsist 
upon the available resources. Again, the emigration from Italy to France alone 
amounts annually to about 140,000 persons, and it cannot continue at this rate 
without political complications. America is closing her doors, and the Italian 
pressure is being diverted to Asia Minor, where the political dangers are no less. 
The overpopulation of China and Japan is a menace in the Far East, as every 
Australian knows, and one which cannot be met by schemes of “Empire settle- 
ment.” Setting aside, therefore, the perplexing consideration of the “purpose 
in nature” of Providence, does not the simple question arise whether we can 
afford to neglect and even reject a new discovery which brings under partial 
control a force of nature which is no less powerful for good or evil than elec- 
tricity or steam? The church preaches self-control. But if self-control is in- 
adequate, as it has been in the past and appears to be in the present, the only 
known alternative to birth control is war-creating famine. This method, as Mr. 
Russell has pointed out, has been extensively tried since 1914, and it is obvi- 
ously wasteful. 

E. F. 


IMMANUEL Kant. Addresses by G. H. Palmer, M. W. Calkins, E. C. Milne, 
W. E. Hocking, H. Shapley, Kuno Francke, Roscoe Pound, and G. von 
Schultze Gaevernitz. Yale University Press, 1925. Pp. 88. Price gs. 
This small book is a collection of addresses commemorative of the birth 

of Kant in 1724. They are apparently directed to the very cursory attention of 

a “general” audience, and there seems to be no “sufficient reason” for publish- 


ing them. 
C.D.B. 
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IMMANUEL KANT: 1724-1924. Lectures by Edward L. Schaub, G. T. W. Pat- 
rick, Martin Schiitze, Joseph A. Leighton, Edward Scribner Ames, S. G. 
Martin, J. H. Farley, E. L. Hinman, J. F. Crawford, E. F. Carritt, Frank 
Thilly. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. 211. Price, 
$1.00. 

These lectures were delivered at the bicentenary commemoration of Kant 
held at Northwestern University. They are popular in nature, and before be- 
ing published in the present book form, were used to make up the April, 1925, 
number of the Monist. They are presented here with an introductory note by 
Professor Edward L. Schaub, with a number of illustrations, and in a very 
attractive binding. 

T.V.S. 


Tue Economics oF SocraL PropLeMsS: AN INTRODUCTION To SocrAL Eco- 
nomics. By H. A. Silverman, lecturer in economics in the University of 
Birmingham. London: University Tutorial Press Ltd., 1925. Pp. 426; 
index. Price, 5s. 6d. 

This is an admirable textbook for students of social life, especially for 
those who are aiming at some activity connected with social reform. It assumes 
a knowledge of the first principles of economics and treats fully such questions 
as the supply of labor, wages, trade-unions, co-operative societies, unemploy- 
ment, and poor-law relief—but all from the English point of view, and with di- 
rect reference to English law and administration. The result of recent investi- 
gations are given and the problems are very well stated without any bias. The 
writer, however, evidently is in close contact with actual men and women of 
the working class, and does not suffer from book knowledge, as so many of our 
economists do. The different sections of the book are clearly divided, and yet 
the book is interesting to read. Altogether it seems a model of what a modern 
textbook should be. The author is to be congratulated. The book will certainly 
be valuable to English students, and for those outside England it provides a 
good summary of English social problems and their treatment up to the year 


1924. 
C.D: B: 


HEALTH MAINTENANCE IN INDustRY. By J. D. Hackett. New York: A. W. 

Shaw Company, 1925. Pp. xx-+488. 

Assuming upon evidence that less than 1 per cent of industrial plants in 
America maintain adequate medical service for employees, the author sets out 
to indicate in detail how and why such service should be provided. His object 
is “to show those who manage plants . . . . how the worker’s health may be 
maintained and improved as a means of increasing production. The subject is 
treated simply, and its medical and surgical aspects are dealt with only in so 
far as may be necessary to their understanding from the plant manager’s point 
of view.” This maintenance of health in industry, it is argued, “is not alone 
useful because it is a real aid to production; it is also a symbol of good will, and 
tends to smooth out one of the underlying causes of friction. Medical atten- 
tion helps the worker by relieving pain and suffering; it lessens the economic 
burden of medical costs when no wages are coming in, and, whether the work- 
ers admit it or not, a good medical service stands as a bulwark against the fear 
of sickness which is always present among those workers who have saved little 
or who have earned too little to save.”” The book, while written for industrial 
managers, would interest medical men who look before and after their art. It 
shares their fear of medical service dispensed by the state, and uses this fear 
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to exalt the alternative that medical men in America fear only slightly less than 
state socialization of medicine, namely, industrial socialization. The student of 
ethics whose mind runs to practice would find, by reading this book, that vir- 
tue conceived as health is capable of paying its own way in the work-a-day 
world of the business man. oe 


LA FILOSOFIA DI BENEDETTO Croce (3rd ed. By Emilio Chiocchetti. Milan: 

“Vita e Pensiero,” 1925. Pp. 334; no index. Price, 15 lire. 

This book was first published two years ago. That it should now be in its 
third edition is a proof of the interest in Italy for the new idealism of Croce 
and of Gentile, on whose philosophy Signor Chiocchetti has written another 
book. The present book gives a very good summary of Croce’s main thesis and 
explains the concept of “spirit” in its new forms. The author does not seem to 
have contrasted Croce’s revival of Hegelianism with the newer forms of phi- 
losophy existing outside Italy; but he quotes Caird with some respect. It may 
be an advantage for students to have in this one small volume a vivid and 
comprehensive account of the best that is in Croce’s philosophy. cee 


EmpLoyees’ REPRESENTATION IN Coat Mines. By Ben M. Selekman and 
Mary Van Kleeck. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1924. Pp. xxxv 
+454. Price, $2.00. 

EmPLoyeEEs’ REPRESENTATION IN STEEL Works. By Ben M. Selekman. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1924. Pp. 293. Price, $1.50. 

SHARING MANAGEMENT WITH THE Workers. By Ben M. Selekman. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1924. Pp. xix+-124. Price, $1.50. 
Being desirous to contribute as effectively as possible “toward the im- 

provement of human relations in industry,” the Russell Sage Foundation de- 

cided, in 1919, after extensive conferences with social and economic and politi- 
cal leaders, to gather and record and evaluate “the experience of those indus- 
tries in which definite effort had been made to give wage-earners a voice in 
matters affecting their employment.” We have here the first three volumes of 
this study. The first concerns specifically the Industrial Representation Plan 
of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company in its coal mines; the second, the 
same company in its steel works; and the third, the Partnership Plan of the 

Dutchess Bleachery, Inc., of Wappingers Falls, New York. 

Without further condensing the already greatly condensed material of 
these investigations, it may be said that hardly less important than the extent 
to which these studies indicate workers’ participation in management in basic 
industries to have gone is the concern of a great Foundation like the Russell 
Sage to facilitate further progress in this humane direction by becoming an 
unbiased organ through which public opinion may grow and function. The 
studies represent the best technique as yet available for dealing with complex 
and highly disputable social data. They have evidently been prosecuted with 
the most considerate attitude toward all interests involved, and yet with the 
scientific determination to get at the facts colored as little as possible by preju- 
dice. They represent in fine form the foundation of the monument that all 
ethical minds hope to see reason build in what is almost as yet the no man’s 
land of conflicting industrial interests. es 

T.V.S. 
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FoUNDATION OF CHRISTIANITY: A Stupy IN CHRISTIAN OricINs. By Karl 
Kautsky. Authorized trans. from the 13th German ed. London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1925. Pp. 480; index. Price, 16s. net. 

This book was first published in German in 1908, and in the Preface 
Kautsky tells us that he treats the subject from the Marxian point of view. 
We are therefore prepared for “economic determinism” and the class struggle 
of a proletariat. 

Kautsky has no claims to special acquaintance with the evidence for the 
early history of Christianity; but he had a long political experience among the 
working classes of Germany, and he therefore brought to the study of early 
Christianity some new sources of interpretation. There is some truth in the 
idea of social unrest and the hopes of a subject class as an explanation of early 
Christian history; but it is so obviously not the chief explanation that it seems 
regrettable to omit reference to other issues. 

Some of Kautsky’s explanations are guesses, and not very good guesses. 
The summary descriptions of Roman life are somewhat misleading, and it 
seems fantastic to use the concept of the proletariat for the very mixed sub- 
ject-classes of that period. However, students of religion may be interested in 
the interpretation of Christianity given in this book. One may perhaps learn 
more from it about the attitude of German social democracy than about 
Christianity. 

CODE: 


An OuTLine oF Cutnese Crvit Law. By Robert T. Bryan, Jr. Shanghai: 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., 1925. Pp. vi+92. 
The author, himself a practitioner of law in China, gives here in very 
brief compass indications of the nature of Chinese civil law. Expression of per- 
sonal opinion is avoided, where any other superior authority can be cited. The 


subject-matter is grouped around four heads: “Sources of Chinese Law,” 
“Family Law,” “Chinese Civil and Commercial Law,” and “An Outline of 


China’s Constitutions.” 
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Wuat I Betreve. By Bertrand Russell. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 

1925. Pp. vii+87. Price, $1.00. 

This is one of the popular “Today and Tommorrow Series.” In the second 
volume of the series, /carus, Russell expressed his fears for the human race. 
In this volume he parades his hopes. Under the captions of “Nature and 
Man,” “The Good Life,” “Moral Rules,” “Salvation: Individual and Social,” 
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and otherwise. He boils his ethical philosophy down to the belief that “the 
good life is one inspired by love and guided by knowledge.” ” 
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NOTES 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL MORAL EDUCATION CONGRESS 
ROME (FRIDAY, 16 APRIL, TO TUESDAY, 20 APRIL, 1926) 


The Fourth International Moral Education Congress is now being planned 
for Rome, April 16-20, 1926. 

The themes will be two: (1) the possibility of a universal moral code as 
a basis for education; and (2) personality, the means for its developments in 
the family, schools, and the world; two principal papers being devoted to each. 
The writers of the four principal papers and the writers of concise commen- 
taries on the four principal documents are selected by the Italian Committee; 
and all these contributions will be printed and distributed by April 16. The 
Congress will dispense with the reading of these papers in order that the ses- 
sions may be utilized for free discussion. The languages in which the proceed- 
ings will be conducted will be Italian, French, Spanish, German, and English. 

The President of the Italian Executive Committee is Professor Francesco 
Orestano, who took an active part in the three previous Congresses and is well 
known in philosophical and educational circles. 

Membership of the Congress is open to all persons who accept the object 
and basis, and who pay not less than the equivalent of fifty Italian lire. This 
sum entitles the subscriber to receive whatever printed documents the Fourth 
Congress may issue. Applications for membership should be sent to the Presi- 
denza IV Congresso Internazionale d’Educazione Morale, Roma (34), via 
Brenta, 2. 

FREDERICK J, GOULD, 


Hon. Sec. International Executive Council 
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